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JUST OUT!! 
The Technique of Modern Tactics 


By Carr. P. S. BOND anpb Major M. J. MCDONOUGH 


Corps OF ENGINEERs, U.S. A. 


A Symposium of Troop Leading Methods in the Opera- 
tions of Detachments of all Arms. 


Prepared especially to facilitate the study of tactics by the applica- 
tory method. For the use of officers of the Army and Militia, at the 
Service Schools or in preparation therefor, at Garrison Schools or for 
individual study or instruction of officers and enlisted men, in prepa- 
ration for examination for promotion, for lectures, tactical walks or 
rides and problems for maneuvers, the book is peculiarly adapted. 


The Art of War in Detail. 


This compact volume contains & complete exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the Military Art and the Troop Leading Methods of forces of 
all sizes to include a Division. It gives to the military student, eon- 
densed into a singie volume, the data that heretofore could be obtained 
only by seareh through a library of books. It thus saves much time 
and makes possible military studies, exercises, criticisms, inspections, 
ete., that are otherwise in many instances impracticable. The book 
follows the lines of instruction pursued at the Serviee Schools of Fort 
Leavenworth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
LINTRODUOTION: 
Organization of the U.S. Army, Road Distances and Camp Areas. 


(Chapter I. Preparation and Solution of Attack and Defense 
Tactical Problems. of a River Line. 
Il. Field Orders Withdrawal From 
Action. 


Ill, Patrolling 
IV Advance Guards. 
’ Rear Guards. Flank Guards. 


ChapterXIII. Combat / Rencontre or Meet- 
ing Engagement. 
Delaying Action. 
VI. Marches—Change of Direction Night Attacks. 


of March; Camps and Biv Machine Guns. 


ouacs ; XIV. A Position In Readiness. 
VII. Convoys - XV. Sanitary Tactics. 
VIII. Artillery Tactics XVI. The Rifle in War 
IX. Cavalry Tactics “ XVII Notes on Division Tactics and 


X. Outposts 
XI. Combat Attack and Defense. 
- XII. Organization of A Defensive 
Position 


Supply. With Numerous 
Examples of Verbal and 
Written Ordersand 16 Maps 
and Figures in the Text. 
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FOURTH ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


Authorized Translation from the German 
B\ 


WALTER KRUEGER, 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 
An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principles in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from mili- 
tary history. Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the BOER WAR and the Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


SYNOPSIS OCF SUBJECT MATTER: 

Organization and Equipment: The Formations; Power of Firearms and 
Expedients for Minimizing Losses, (a—Power of Field Artillery; 6—Infantry 
Fire); Employment of Infantry Fire; Deployment for Action; Machine 
Guns; Infantry versus Cavalry; Infantry versus Artillery; The Attack; The 
Attack on an Enemy Deployed for Defense; The Defense; The Retreat; 
Containing Action; The Infantry Combat according to Foreign Regulations; 
Expenditure and Supply of Ammunition. 


Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


IN PREPARATION AND SOON TO BE ISSUED 
VOLUME HII. 
CAVALRY, FIELD AND HEAVY ARTILLERY IN FIELD WARFARE. 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS! 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
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MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED bY THE U. $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
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Cavalry Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


~~—> TOG EH THER<~ 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By CAPTAIN ALONZO GRAY, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY. 


Price, in Cloth, $1.25; Price, in Paper, $1.00, Postpaid 


tHoae RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, TENTH U. S. INFANTRY. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 333 pages Iliustrated by 
numerous cuts and many tables. Authorized text book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 
NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 
For Officers of All Arms 
By Captain OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR., FIFTH FIELD ARTILLERY 


An expansion and rearrangement of a course of lectures given by Captain 


SPAULDING at the Army Service Schools. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket $1.25 
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MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED 8Y THE U, $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CAPTAIN EDWIN T. COLE, SixtH U. S. INFANTRY, 
AND 
CAPTAIN EDWARD R. STUART, Corps OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of wom | 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Sta 
nd adopt y the Department of Practical 


College at Fort Leavenworth, and a 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid 


SOLDIER’S SCORE BOOK 


For U.S. Magazine Rifle 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 





By CAPTAIN CHARLES E. STODTER, NINTH U.S. CAVALRY. 
EIGHTH EDITION. (Revised.) 


PRICE, 10c (net. Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The Latest Work by that celebrated authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. BripGeEs, D. S. O., Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, with a Preface by General Sir JOHN FRENCH, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


“HORSES AND RIDING” 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 





Author of ‘‘ Modern Horsemanship,”’ ‘‘ Curb, Snaffle and Spur,’ ‘‘ Vice 
in the Horse,”’ etc., etc. 


Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates PRICE, 75c, Postpaid 
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Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNATSSANCE REPORTS. 


Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 


r Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools 
350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawings. Well 
p yp we eavy h 
A 1091 , -] +} + , } . Ta)x- 11 } . 
£1 tical work that can be readily understood by 


. ; ‘ ‘ ; - diduaite a 
ofhcers and non-commissioned ofthcers who desire to perfect 
} 


Adopted as a text book in the Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kan 

Adopted by the War Department as a text book in Garrison Schools for 
Officers and for examinations for promotion, and_ also, for the use of the Organized 
Militia. 

Adopted as a text took for Officers of the Marine Corps 


Adopted as a text book at the Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va. 


For sale by the U. S. Cavalry Assoclatoin, Price $2.50, postage pald 
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Approved by the War Depart- Properly illustrated with 54 cuts, 
of them X-ray photographs 


as the official text book for its many 
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subject 
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By EDWARD L. MUNSON. 
rmy Shoe Board 
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Ofhicers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 
By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


I. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 


company, and also the best met l of regulating the administration of a post? 
2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 

by, and what are tl sual duties of company commander ljutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
submitted, what blank forms are ed, what Army Regulation para- 


WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 


+ WHAT the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
of such expressions as “Rank File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 


Line,” “Field Officers,” et 


WHAT does an officer do uj] oining his regiment —how does he 


report for duty, what repo 
WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


t 


ler questions of a practical, worth- 


knowing nature are answered in ‘“OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


These and hundreds of ot 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U.S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kas. 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. MoKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 
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MILITARY PUBLICATIONS by Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infry. 


VON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANNUAL.—To the Non- 
‘Orth Manual” is to the Com- 
1 Officer, (Cheapest Military Book ever sold in thi 
$1.50 
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SALES ACENTS: 


For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association, 
For Philippines: The Post Exchange, Ft. Wim. McMinley, P.I. 
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THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 
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Critical Study of German Tactics 


The New German Regulations 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES F. MARTIN, U.S. CAVALRY. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
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The Mess ieetatd ant’s. Handbook 


CAPTAIN L. R. HOLBROOK, ¢ U.S. Arm 
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Price, postpaid: 
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Mess Sergeant’s Handbook, $1.00 


General Agert: 
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ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S.A. 


Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 
The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 
than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S. Army Officers everywhere. 





39--Rue Beaurepaire, Saumur. 


H. MARQUIS 


Acqueéreur des brevets de 
RAOUL DUVAL 
Ex-Master Saddler of the Cavalry School. 
Manufacturers of Saddles and Bridles as used at the Cavalry School 


at Saumur and Fort Riley. 
FOR SALE BY THE POST EXCHANGE. 
Prices on Application. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY ~° SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Dsiginal Handbook for Riders 


A Complete Gulde to 
Modern Horsemanship 














By M. C. GRIMSGAARD, K. W. 0.,6.M.E.H. 8. 


Captain of Horse, Royal Norwegian Cavairy. 


Translated by the Author 


343 Pages with 88 Illustrations. Price, 
$4.00 Postpaid. Handsome Binding. 
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Field Instruments for Civil, Military and Hydraulic 
Engineers and Land Surveyors. 


Physical and Scientific Apparatus, Standard Weights and Measures, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 
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SUNNYSIDE FLORAL CO. 


The largest and most complete floral establishment In the State, 
Cut flowers and blooming plants 


Our Specialties 


Special attention given to decorations and funeral work. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


S.-E. Cor. 5th & Shawnee Sts. Phones 97. 





When in the city, you should visit 


THE GROGKERY, CHINA <° GLASSWARE STORE 


where you will find the best selected stock to be found in this section of the 
@ Country Rich Haviland China in open stock patterns, Dinner Sets, ete., Cut, 
Pressed and Blown Glass, Lamps, Electroliers and Bric-a-brac, too numerous 
Being direct Importers, it gives us an advantage others do not 


to mention, 
sds and low prices for quality should always be 


enjoy in the line. Good gor 


considered. 


You will find them here, 3d & Delaware Sts., Junction of all car lines. 


C.L. KNAPP & CO. 




















When you’re in Kansas City 


Make this Store your downtown Headquarters 


» You'll find every con- 
i> ; : 
pee venience here known to 
f 48 BB ia r ~~ 
eh ere Laos Saas modern store keeping. 
b ' t 4 “ . 
pew umaie «Flere are some appoint- 
modaat es en'cn, a2 eo ce oe 8 OE RD . 
pana ARM. pepecially for 
. hint Ek oy (ES Tat SP ments especially O1 
“wn i 4 * . . . 
visitors. 
I. 
On the Parlor Floor. 
Between Grand Avenue and Third Floor, on south side of building, 
comfort is provided for our visitors. There is the Reading 


1 Writing Room, with its writing desks where one may pen letters; 


re’s the Reeeption Room, an ideal place to meet friends; there’s the 


t Room, where one may rest in ease in comfortable rockers, lounges 


and chairs; and there’s the Telephone Room with free telephone service 


to all parts of the city. 


The Tea Room. 


rhe Tea Room is a beautifully appointed room at the west end of 


the Third Floor, known throughout the Southwest for its unequalled 


cuisine and hygenic cooking and excellent service. It’s an ideal place 


to dine and a trip to Kansas City is not complete unless it includes a 


visit to the “Tea Room.” 


Also included in the store 





onveniences are the In‘orma- 
tion Desk, where strangers may 
secure all the information neces 
sary about the city; the Post 
office, where one may secure 
stamps, obtain money orders 
send registered mail ete.,and the 


Free Checking Station where you 





may check luggage and package 


while making atour ofthe store 


Welcome to the Southwest’s Greatest Store 


Gmony,Soind Rayer Go- 





Outfitters to every member of the family and furnishers complete to the home. 


Eleventh Street, Between Walnut and Grand Avenue. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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NOTES ON THE WORKS OF GENERAL VON 
BERNHARDI. 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. A. GASTON, TENTH U. S. CAVALRY. 


“Cavalry in War and Peace’ and “Cavalry in Future Wars.’’) 


“7 SHESE works are both excellent. Itis impossible to do 

i justice to them in a few notes. They are all interesting 
and instructive and they should both be read by all military 
students, and especially by all cavalry officers. 

In the following notes, I have simply made extracts from 
some of the most striking of General Bernhardi’s remarks, and 
where deemed necessary have added my 0.\n comments. 

They will only be useful to those who have not read the 
originals. 


CAVALRY IN WAR AND FEACE. 


P. 2.—‘‘Newly raised levies * * * cannot possess the 
same steadiness as standing permanent troops.”” * * * “By 
reason of its relative numerical weakness, cavalry can no longer 
retain its former importance in the battle, and the manner of its 
intervention in the fight must often be of a very different 


nature from what it has been in the past.”’ 








192 U.S. CAVALRY JCURNAL. 


“On the other hand, the duty of cavalry in the sphere of 
reconnaissance has increased in importance.” 

P. 3.—‘‘Air cruisers will not be designed for all the pos- 
sibilities of War.”’ 

P. 4.—Cavalry “Activity may indeed be supplemented by 
airships, but (it) will never be replaced by them.”’ 

Speaking of the duties cf Ditstonal Cavalry, he refers 


17: to the possible use of Infantry in carts and cyclists to 


to assist 1 
P. 32.—He Ceems the use of single cyclists or motor cars as 
lvisable, to furnish communication between reconnoitering 
squadrons and the main body of independent <avalry. 
P. 3i An t reconnoitering squadron 
too rapi ( 0 lor roche é atrol: 
1 h taster and f | thereby ruining horses unneces 
; 
$?.——Gives th ( ect rv for patrol 
P OS ] 1 tt le ho it 
( it! ig o eche n itself ir dvance ¢ the 
An 1 ] ( O1 the f] nl 
iz In ; 1 I ( ( CaTTryin cod Ti¢ d rla r 
houl e without, shi o be used for reconnaissance on the 
[ tleheld 
s 4 


‘Patrol service during the battle itself is a matter for the 
infantry, and can be carried out by no other troops.” 

Pp. SO-81.—With large forces owing to the long range of 
modern guns “‘Ina battle of encounter, deployment should take 
place, at the latest when still five miles from the enemy.” 

P. 92.—He says: “During the night, when it is not pos 
sible to occupy advanced areas, the divisional cavalry should 
try to assist the screen by being so disposed that detached posts 
will lie on the main road in advance of the infantry outposts.” 

Comment.—I do not agree with this statement—unless in 
an emergency divisional cavalry should always bivouac in rear 
of the infantry outposts so as to save the horses. This is said 
to have been one of the mistakes made in the early days of our 


Civil War. 

















WORKS OF GENERAL VON BERNHARDI. — 193 


Remarks on Raids: 

Pp. 92-101.—Important, but American cavalry officers 
will obtain all necessary information at first hand by studying 
the campaigns of the Civil War, 1861-65. 

P. 103.—-Speaking of large masses in action he says: “On 
uver grounds, the charge on horseback is always the 
f the day, even against artillery or machine guns. The 
umpires continually allow such attacks to succeed.” “In real 
war,” P. 104, it is different, * * * * * againand again 
(in 1870-71) was it necessary to detail infantry to the cavalry 


BS ect ae 


“4i\ i . 

Comment.-The composition and action of the Union 
cavalry in 1863 at Brandy Station, Aldie, etc., show the proper 
organ ization and method of attack for a large cavalry command. 

P. 121.--Speaking of the charge, he says: ‘Frederick 
the Great, in order to obtain the greatest possible cohesion, 
finally abolished all intervals between the tactical units and re- 
quired the knee to knee riding.”” He also says: “Frederick 
would never allow the enemy’s cavalry to be attacked without 
a second line following the first. 

Comment.-For a charge against formed cavalry this is 
equally essential in our service. 


P. 127. —-When charging cavalry the Germans use the 
double rank formation, but to charge infantry General Von 
Bernhardi says: ‘It will usually be of no advantage to form 
the first line in two ranks.”” “It will be better, generally, that 
the leading line or lines should consist of one rank at quite 
loose intervals.” 

(omment.—-The above is important on account of recent 
discussions in our service. 

Pp. 134-141.—-He shows the use of mobile and immobile 
horses. (The latter have insufficient men to hold them). 

Pp. 173-174-175.—He disapproves of the bayonet for 
cavalry, and seems positive that cavalry should carry the rifle, 


lance and saber. 

Comment.—The question of armament is of course im- 
portant, personally I believe that our armament of rifle, pistol 
and saber, is the best. A bayonet which could be used as an 
intrenching tool would also be an advantage. Except in the 
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lance is useless. In future wars, it is more than 


charge, the 
» that the charging line will be under fire and this fire 


probable th: 
would destroy the formation adopted. In such a case, it would 


seem that the lancer would soon fall a prey to our cavalry. 


i 
Pp. 192-193.—-He speaks of the greater independence of 
cavalry and therefore of the necessity of a Leader. 
Comment.—Applhied to our service 1t shows how necessary 
1 4 F s. 1 43 - - ] : 4 ‘are - 
a Chief of Cavalry with proper rank is to the U.S. Cavalry. 
P. 207.--Attacking infantry or artillery several lines are 
} + } } ‘ Ex ‘ + : 
ed A mean distance of about 230 pace between the lines 
Vi generally meet the ( 
P. 213.—In case the en en, empl is laid upon 
he necessity of a part é e. g. sheridan, 1805 
P. 220 [;mphasi placed upon the neces 
sity of depth formatio1 ittacks. Echelonformations 
: 
are Ot ent r re ( Ise VO 11Me 
P. 22 If eche e ust O} Niust 4 ed 
Varas 


Training of Cavalry in Pea 


P. 249.— Necessity of good horsemen 


P. 258.—Remounts must be well trained Imperfectly 

] + 4 } iT ] ; 1 

balanced horses should « ( take their place in rank 
German horse e re ( General Von Bernhardi 


“The (P. 260) actual breaking 1n of the horses should 
1 by the end of February.’’ He speaks of the neces- 
ity (P. 262) of cross country rides and says “In these ex- 


ercises more importance should be attached to scrambling than 


to jumping. Jumping, however, must also be diligently prac- 
ticed, esper lally over wet and dry ditches.”’ 

P. 265.—‘‘Recruits should be given the curb bit after 
Christmas.” 

P. 285.—‘‘The cavalry officer of today requires a better 
general military education than any other officer.”’ 

P. 307.—-At maneuvers, large numbers of umpires are 
recommended on account of the training of the officers. Also 
that flags are useful to represent companies, squadrons, etc. 

P. 318.—-“A mistaken idea prevails that horses in hard 


I 


condition must be thin.’’ Fat should of course be replaced by 


muscle. 
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P. 319.‘‘At drill, ceremonial only excepted, and for all 
practice in the use of weapons, all four reins should be held in 
one hand. It would also be well to lay down, once for all, 
that in all drills the men should sit down in the saddle at a trot, 
and that rising in the saddle at a trot should only be permitted 
on the march or during long evolutions in column, and then 
only when specially ordered. It is impossibleto * * * * 
carry out evolutions in close formation when men rise in the 
saddle, as this leads to a looseness of formation dangerous in the 
presence of the enemy.”’ 

(Comment. Coming from a German the above merits con- 
sideration 

P. 322. “Strict attention should be paid to the correct 
position of the horses which should have their noses down and 
backs arched.”” German Cavalry Inspectors notice these 
thing 

P. 322. —-‘‘The reins should be quite loose, and turns or 
wheels affected by the balance of the rider independently of 
them.” 

(‘omment.. The above is correct in principle. Neither 
the men nor the horses in our cavalry have been sufficiently 
trained to do this. 

P. 328. “When attacking Infantry, the enemy’s firing 
line if represented by real troops should be passed at a foot pace 
and the charge resumed against the hostile forces farther to the 
rear.” 

P. 334. “Only on rare occasion should exercises be con- 
ducted by words of command and trumpet calls, but orders 
should be transmitted as in time of war.”’ 

Organization. 

P. 351. Cavalry is “Practically always obliged to act 1n- 
dependently, field artillery, never.”’ 

P. 353. Shows necessity of strong cavalry brigades. 
Recommends three regiments to a brigade. ‘‘A tripartite for- 
mation posseses undoubted advantages, etc.” 

P. 355.—-For independent action, cavalry must be given 


the necessary transport organization. 
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P. 356.—‘I have repeatedly stated that I consider our 
cavalry to be of itself too weak.” 

P. 357.—Recommends cyclists. A cyclist battalion to 
every army corps. 

P, 358.—Recommends an adequate reserve of horses, cor- 
responding to our own remount depots during the Civil War, 
except that here the horses must be trained. 

P. 365.—The Inspector General of Cavalry (in our service 
Chief of Cavalry) must have an adequate staff. Recommends 


one chief of Staff, one other General Officer, two Aides-de-Camp, 


gS ee ee ee ee pees, |e, 
a Wwegistar, and the necessary clerks. 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS. 
m > ‘ + lea ite ) { mn) 7102 +} ; 
Pa ntroduction of compulsory service, and the con 
equent reducticn in leneth of time spent bv the soldier wit! € 
; 
ol ve changed the ter ( almost all | ropean 
Pp. 5 The cavaln lone ret INS a Specialize CTV IC ¢ 
s It n a t on having the wi e of 
: : ' 
x ( ocd DV e( l €T) < ( ( 
- 1 
| é) ‘tty te oT the pro ortion of! 
. 
receded 
] 16 a ne r ( t te 1 il import we Of 
ell t he ( © ( ( 1¢ ave increas¢ ery 
‘ 
p> Q.-)() 1) 1 ( nend a e use ¢ Cavalry 
atic entration « he enemy. 
5.—"“W oncentration commences, 
I ( ted, reconnaissance becomes 
I ( 1 1] pt Tlant 
P. 31 ‘Fundamentally the duty of the cavalry must be to 
ey 0 bri shout collision with that of the enemy, sothat from 
the vé beginning it secures the ground between the two 


actual and moral superiority Letween the 


* * * * for our own cavalry. 


two armies is oLtained 
P. 32.—‘‘We must fight to reconnoiter and fight to screen.”’ 
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P. 37.—‘‘In the strategical handling of the cavalry, by far 
the greatest possibilities lie.”’ 

‘For reconnaissance and screening, for operations against 
the enemy’s communications, for the pursuit of a beaten enemy, 
and all similiar operations, * * * * the cavalry is and 
remains the principal arm.”’ 

P, 42.—‘We must therefore lay down as a principle that 
as much cavalry as possible is to be organized for strategical 
independence and as little as s expedient retained for infantry 
divisions.” 

P. 47.—-With reference to organization, it ‘‘Must be made 
so elastic that we can alter the strength of our units to meet 
the varying circumstances which may confront us.”’ 

P. 60.—In addition to the use of the Arme Blanche, ‘“‘The 
cavalry must in fact! eableto attack on foot exactly likeinfantry 
+ * * *: but if it is to Le handled in this spirit, then it will 
require to be very strongly provided with artillery.” 

P. 065.—"The place of the responsible leader until the 
moment of the charge 1s therefore well to the frent, in a position 
from which he can best overlook the situaticn asa whole. E: en 
the leaders of independent units, if possible Gown to the regi- 


mental commanders should remain close to him * * * * 


a lei “3094 ¢ £4414 t i a + ¢arL- 4 ] j ’ r - ile 
he yreavest fault OF ali iS CO STICK LOO CiOSe CO YOU! troops. 
“Never should the Chief Commander take part personally 
es | 1 r 1.6 ) - = ” "las } + ¢ a)» ¥ 
until he puts in his last reserve. his does not apply of 
course when the necessity arises of setting a personal example. 
P. 66.--“If the commander falls, then his staff ofticer or 
adiutant assumes the responsibility until such time as the neat 
enior can be notiuled 
omy i P — ; y« ld 
P. 68 Phe word of command should be 
: “e + 4+] =i } ] a4 ++ 1] +? ] y 
limited to those units which 1t can actually control—namely the 


Comment.—In our service, should the troops be increased 
to say 125 or 150 men, this limit would be the troop. 

P. 69.—**The use of bugle calls must be restricted to the 
utmost, and only be permitted in circumstances where no pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding can arise.” 

Commeni.—This is excellent advice to our service where the 


trumpet is sometimes blown when it causes confusion. Squad- 
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ron and Regimental Commanders must have a suitable staff for 


the transmission of orders. 
P. 72.—*‘Reinforcements from the rear should always join 


their own regiments or brigades.”’ 
P. 84.—At the proper time, ‘““The last man and the last 
breath of his horse must be risked, and he who is not willing to 


a = bene a 
stake his soul is no true cavalry soldier. 


P. &5.—-After recommending that on the battlefield, the 
position on the flank of the army well 


posi 


1 


~y should seek a 
) how it should be formed. He recommends 


ee | ene 
forward, he aqiscusses Nn 


1 ir 
Cavail 


that each division retain full space tor deployment and room 


for maneuver. 

P. S&. —‘When after long marches, hours of fighting, and 
h victor biovuacs on the hard won 
field d night falls, then the real work of the cavalry begins, 


thout drawing rein, the horseman must press forward to 


a4 ] : — 1 : 
rcep eenem\ ‘ ttack him where he least expects 
nd harry him to 10On 
P. &8&.—-In orde ention nvited to the 
ect Of givit ( I oO both met nd horses to 
] 1] 
qd, Water and re MPOTLUuUNnIlV ALO‘ 
P. 95.—When dismounted action 1s decided upon an ad 
ae | Sata -Gasad & 1. 1 . 7 sa 
( ounted reserve mu e left with the led horses Im 
1 1] + +1 poe , =e 
I ietacnment ( allv a ne mercy oO! every 
? 1 eq patrol 
P. 06 ‘In vene the reserve can be reduced in pro- 
S| 1 ° 7 7 
1 1 » the weakne of the enemy's cavalrv, and to the 
one of security his patrols have been able to secure 


a > ae ae 
ion of complete security" * * * * “Hence 
‘-k (patrols) in sections that is to say, when 
‘hed certain points to withdraw them to the main 

, al 1 reliefs for the next section.”’ 
P. 123.—The horses (in the days of Frederick and Napo 
leon) were much less well bred, (than today) and the commoner 
stand bivouacs, cold and wet, much 


better than our present high bred material, although the latter 


cold blooded strain can 


’ 


tand heat and exertion verv much better.’ 
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P. 123.——‘‘When circumstances allow the bulk of the horses 
to take shelter behind the infantry outposts, the most must be 
made of the opportunity and only the more distant patrolling 
service be left to the cavalry.”’ Attention is invited to the fact 
that by taking good care of the horses the cavalry when re 
quired “will be capable of exertions far heyond what could be 
expe ‘ted of troops less thoughtfully managed.” 

P. 125.—-‘This tendency towards cantonments must not 
be allowed to become stereotyped. Occasions will constantly 
arise when cavalry must remain in immediate touch with the 
enemy.” 

Comment. The above 1s all true but no mention is made of 
the ne essitV of harde ning the horses for field service by ré- 
moving the blankets and allowing the hair to grow incold weather 
prior to a campaign. 

It would seem to be a good rule to take the best care of 
your horses possible under the circumstances——shelter them 
where possible but do not coddle them 

P. 130.-‘‘Short rations reduce the horses very rapidly 
and only too thoroughly.” 

P. 132.—-The_ distinction between reconnoitering and 
security patrols is plainly shown. In fact Chapter VIII on 
the subject of patrols, etc., is one of the most important in the 
book and also one of the best. 

P. 142..-‘As a general type three lines of patrols result, 
viz: strategical patrols far in advance, tactical patrols, and 
security patrols, which latter, when the main body is halted 
become the standing outposts . 

P. 146. Stress is also laid upon the use of cyclists. 

P. 151. He says: “That the difficulty of securing a 
supply of reinforcements adequate for the performance of our 
duties is greater with the cavalry than with any other arm.” 

P. 153.-- He speaks of the ‘Absolute need for the numerical 
augmentation of this branch of the service’ and (P. 154) also 
of the necessity of a home squadron for the purpose of supply- 
ing remounts. 

Comment._-No provision is made in the United States as 


yet for filling up old regiments in time of war. This method 
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both with reference to men and horses in the cavalry is an es- 


sential as was shown during our Civil War. 
General Von Bernhardi brings out very clearly the neces- 


sity for a proper organization in time of peace and maneuvers 


for the three arms together. 


r. 


} ) 


1,0. 


are given. 


Necessity for a proper supply train is also dwelt 


173.—But “It is not the number of wagons which con- 
but their individual lightness and mcLility, so that on 
they can follow their units at a trot, and only in the 
cavalry can the other point of view be ad- 


10Nnal 


Givis 


emergency horse ration is also necessary. 


in condition for three or four days. 


P. 174) keep horse 
175.— Collapsible Loats are also recommended for in- 
ay Also a wagon with bridging material. 
l74 He recon en a reduction of caliter of the 
a correspo! ncrease of ammunition. Ie adds 
oreta ( ne ridge as the infantry to facili- 
I unition supply seems to me of 
) T LD ( 
monies I cannot exce hisstatement. In my opinion 
ou ( 
Lid I ( ( een to twenty-live Vclist 
1 oO] ( he ti of machine gi | 
1/9.— Fie CCOI nds a battery of four pieces of 
ed to ¢ gace of cavalry 
$5—186.— He he necessity for well trained 
( { ( ( ex ne acti of training them 
[1 ns} ns, he recommet1 P. 191) individ- 
nd horse, and inspection of closed masses 
A . a i if il }' ( 
194.—In case of war, he recommends some of the old 
ned horses be left with the remount squadrons. 


203—4.—Some interesting experiments with feed for 


208.—On German training, he says he has seen ‘“‘Whole 


regiments cover 8,800 yards (five miles) at the regulation gallop, 
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and the horses at the end of it had still both strength and wind 
to increase the pace.”’ 

P. 211.—In order to harden the horses to the weight they 
must carry in war, he recommends gradually increasing the 
pack during the drill season, and ‘‘Horses should be prepared 
gradually for the ful! weight (P. 212) carried in the maneuvers.” 

P. 221.—He speaks also of the necessity when cavalry 
charges against cavalry of keeping well closed in. ‘“‘Against 
infantry, the files must be loosened and every horse go in his 
normal stride as in hunting.”’ 

“Utmost S] eed consistent with closely locked files against 
cavalry; a natural extended gallop against infantry or artillery. 
These are the two cardinal points to be observed in attacking.”’ 

P. 230.—He speaks of the advantages of a Regimental 


(omment.—Bugle calls on the battlefield are of course 
seldom used. If our troops were trainéd to it, such a call would 
be of benefit to our service. 

P. 234.—Artillery should be attacked from the flank if 
possible. Also ‘“‘cnly closed lines on a broad front can le relied 
on for success.” “Such frontal attacks require gererally re- 
erves on both flanks.’ 

le speaks of the necessity for more training for 
lismounted cavalry action in the German Army. 

P. 268.—Speaking of cavalry training, he says: ‘The 
first point which strikes one, and which lies at the bottom of all 
cavalry undertakirgs, but in which no real education e er takes 


1 ; 1 4 ny ate anna ¢ re 1 ee 4 > . 
place, is the conduct of patrcls, and particularly of those em- 
ployed for reconnoitering purposes. 


i 


P. 274. He also enters a protest against the absurd 
misuse of maps in peace. He recognizes their use but claims 


they will not be available in war. 

Comment.—The above is of coursecorrrect. Inour service 
every cavalry non-commissioned officer should be able to make 
a rough sketch to submit withareport. Whenever practicable 


of course maps should be furnished. 








ORGANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY 
BRIGADES.* 


By CapTraIn PAUL T. HAYNE, Jr., TWELFTH CAVALRY 


\ T the beginning of any campaign the commanding genera 
4% will have a limited amount of information as to the 
strength and location of the enemy's forces, but will be very 


anxious to get more. It is generally recognized that his main 
reliance for getting this information will be the independent 





*. or cavalry brigades and divisions operating under the 


direct orders of the army commander 


Spies will be employed, but the exaggerated and inaccurate 
reports received by General McClellan during the Peninsular 


ampaign from the wel 


l organized Pinkerton dete tive agency 


h to convince anyone that the uncorroborated reports 


ire enoug 


pies are of very little value. 
1 


Aeroplanes and balloons will also be used to get information 


and undoubtedly will at times be of great value, but their pos 
bilities are so uncertain, and they are so dependent upon the 
ondition of the weather, that no one would think of depending 
on them alone. 

If the enemy had no cavalry, this information, so urgently 
neeced at the beginning of a campaign, might possibly be 
obtained by unsupported officers’ patrols; but the enemy will 
almost surely have cavalry between the two armies, and to 
expect patrols to get through this cavalry, obtain information, 
and then evade the enemy’s cavalry again in returning is ex- 
ittle information that did get back 
would probably arrive too late to be of much value. 


pecting too much. The | 


[The only way in which information can be obtained with 
certainty, and reach the army commander in time to be of 


Thesis Staff Class, Army Service Schools, 1912-13. 
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value, is by sending out a body of cavalry sufficiently strong to 
defeat and drive back, or break through, the enemy’s screening 
cavalry. As we never know exactly how great a force will be 
required to defeat the enemy's cavalry and get information as 


1 
} 
I 


to his main forces in rear, the indepencent cavalry must be 
made strong as practicable, and it is given horse artillery to 
increase its fighting power. 

This independent cavalry, with the getting of information 
as its mission, will by attacking the enemy's cavalry and driving 
it back furnish a considerable amount of protection to its own 
army; but it is generally accepted at the present time that 
other protective cavalry is also needed, though methods of 
furnishing it differ. 

In the latter part of the War of the Rebellion, when the 
army commanders had been for seme time learning in the most 
effective of all schools, actual experience in war, all the cavalry 
was united into divisions and corps operating under the direct 
orders of the army commander, detachments for protection 
being made when the bulk of the cavalry was so employed that 
such detachments were considered necessary. General Sher- 
man, however, who made a study of organization in addtion 
to having exceptional opportunities for observation throughout 
the war, recommends the assignment of a brigade of cavalry to 
each army corps of approximately 30,000 men, with a cavalry 
COTps of three divisions for the army. Memoirs, Vol II, p. 
385). 

The assignment of cavalry to infantry divisions or corps, 
in addition to the cavalry acting under the direct orders of the 
army commander, is an accepted principle in the organization 
of practically all modern armies, and this ‘“‘divisional cavalry”’ is 
expected to do most the work of protection or security, leaving 
the cavalry divisions free for reconnaissance or other duty 
which may cause them to be at considerable distances from the 
army. 

In the organization of the British Expeditionary Force 
there are provided, in addition to the divisional cavalry (which 
is mounted infantry), two distinct bodies of cavalry acting 
directly under the orders of the army commander. The 


cavalry division, or independent cavalry, 1s chargeu with strate- 
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‘ 


gical reconnaissance; and the “‘mounted brigades,’’ composed 
of cavalry and mounted infantry with horse artillery, called 
“protective cavalry,”’ are charged in general with the duties of 
security or protection. It is stated, however, in the British 
Field Service Regulations (par. 65) that circumstances may 
require that these two bodies be united. This division into three 
echelons seems wrong in principle. One body or echelon 
tharged with the getting of information and another with pro- 


tection is as much sub-division as the cavalry can stand without 


ereat danger of so much dispersion that neither mission can be 
omplished if the enemy 1s aggressive. It is also difficult to 
see the advantage in deliberately organizing mounted infantry 
1 of cavalry. The cost of upkeep is just as great, so 
A 1 1V¢ the 1 { if 1101 ind irmament needed 
e cavalry inst 

\ he inde ¢ \ lr 1 ulm t 1T¢ to have to le 

fe ( emv’ ] Nit _ ) OT nli ] ] ae 
T ( O¢ n?g the re CT TC OT i forces 
nN ept sum if t] eT ed to be ed: ( e body 
pected con H in accepted principle in 

sss : anit lev to have a central ma 
tl not nece le road, sending out from thi 
! t squadrot ir troops, each assigned a certain re 
onnaissance area or mission, and these in turn detach just 
enough patrols to reconnoiter the area or accomplish the mission 
assigned. In this way the number of detachments 1s kept at a 
minimum, and every detachment has a supporting body to 

} ck it wy) 


Even if the enemy is deficient in cavalry it is well to have 
the reconnoitering cavalry strong, for it can get information 
better, and may be able to sieze some important position and 
hold it, even against superior numbers, until the infantry of its 
own army can come up 

This is well illustrated by the work of General Buford’s 
cavalry division just before the battle of Gettysburg. Stuart 
was on a raid around the Federal army, leaving Lee practically 
without cavalry. Buford, with two brigades of his division 
and his artillery, moved early on June 30th from his camp near 
Fairfield, via Emmittsburg, to Gettysburg. He arrived at 
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Gettysburg just as Pettigrew’s infantry brigade was apprcach- 
ing the town, and he | ad sufficient force to drive it | a _k before 
it got a foothold. He sent in several valuable reports as to the 
position and moverrents of the enemy on June 30th and July 
Ist, and held his position at Gettysburg for more than two hours 
on the morning of July Ist against an attack by the infantry 
and artillery of Heth’s Confederate division, until relieved by 
General Reynolds with Wadsworth’s division of the First Corps. 
(R. R. 43, pp. 923-927.) 

General Meade was still undecided on July 1st as to what 
his plans would te, ahd had already issued a tentative orcer for 
a withdrawal to the line of Pipe Creek in case the enemy took 
the offensive and a withdrawal seemed necessary. (R. R. 45, 


pp. 458-4600). Asaresult of the work Buford’s cavalry division 
the battle was fought at Gettysburg and the victory gained 


there is generally considered one of the most decisive of the war. 

Another valuable service the reconnoitering cavalry can 
render, in addition to getting information, is in delaying the 
enemy's advance. Just before the Lattle of Murfreesl oro, or 
Stone’s River, when Rosecrans was advancing from Nashvi 
against Bragg at Murfreesboro, General Wheeler's cava 
not only kept Bragg fully informed as to the movement, but 


also delayed Rosecrans to such an extent that it took him four 
days, from Decemter 26th to December 29th, 1862, to move 
less than thirty miles, using several roads. (R. R. 29, pp. 184 
and 663.) 

While in general the mission of independent cavalry is 
reconnaissance, protection being only incidental, it may happen 
that its mission is to screen a movement of the army, rather 
than to get information. There are two general methods of 
accomplishing this, one or the other being applicable in most 
cases. 

If some natural obstacle, such as a river or mountain range, 
is so situated that guarding the few practicable crossings will 
prevent the enemy’s cavalry from getting information of the 
movement the so-called defensive screen is employed. The 
crossings or defiles are held and every precaution taken to pre- 
vent their being for.ei; strong bodies are held at favorable 
points, ready to move promptly to any threatened crossing. 
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When there is no natural obstacle to assist in stopping the 
enemy, recourse must generally be had to the offensive screen, 
the cavalry being held in a central mass ready to strike and de- 
feat the enemy’s cavalry as soon as its approach is reported 
by the reconnoitering squadrons or troops sent out to discover 


} 


its advance. Having defeated the enemy's cavalry, touch 
withit must be maintaned andasufficient force kept concentrated 
) prevent its taking the offensive successfully, while the roads 
are guarded to prevent small patrols from getting through. 
Whether the plan for scree ning 1s offensive or defensive a 
fight with the enemy’s cavalry, and possibly with his infantry, 


C 
t if he is at all agressive; the mission of screening in 


will resul 
les highting just as the mission of reconnatssance Goes. 
Mant naxralmr well handled can <coreen. even against cuner 
inat Cavairy, well Nandled can screen, even against supe! 
numbers, 1s proven by the action of otuart s Cavairy at the 
} mnine 3 1’ NOVeE tt tow -<] ‘ott el “Cy far 4 
eginning of Lee’s movement toward Gettysburg. Early in 


June, 18035, when General Lee was moving his army from Fred 
ericksburg to Culpeper and from there to the Shenandoah 
Valley, preparatory to invading Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
he was naturally anxious to have the movement screened. 
A. P. Hill’s corps, left at Fredericksburg, delayed the getting of 


positive informaticn there as to the movement. R. R. 45, 


1 


$59) and Stuart’s cavalry at Brandy Station, although at 


} 1 
} 


ked by Pleasonton with his cavalry corps and a brigade of 
infantry on June 9th screened the movement through Cul 
peper R. R. 43, p. 903). Ewell’s corps arrived at Culpeper 
June 7th and started for the Vallev June 10th (R. R. 44, p. 439). 
But Pleasonton reported on June 11th that Ewell was at Fred 
ericksburg (R. R. 45, p. 62), and on June 12th he reported that 
he believed that the Confederates would make no move but 
remain on the defensive. (R. R. 45, p. 70). 

While screening and reconnaissance are generally con 
idered as distinct missions, requiring different methods for 
their accomplishment, it 1s seldom possible to draw a sharp line 
between them. In any particular case one or the other is the 
principal or m°st important mission of the cavalry. In order 
to screen, however, the cavalry must reconnoiter and is expected 


to report the information gained; while in carrying out aggres- 


sively a mission of reconnaissance a considerable amount of 
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screening is incidentally accomplished by keeping the enemy’s 
cavalry occupied and defeating it and driving it back. 

Whether the principal mission of the independent cavalry 
is reconnaissance or screening, there will certainly be a number 
of cavalry combats, and: the cavalry which can establish its 
superiority over the opposing cavalry will have greatly facili- 
tated all future reconnaissance or screening. 

However, it will seldom or never be advisable to make the 
defeat of the enemy’s cavalry the principal mission of the in- 
dependent cavalry, for there are usually more important duties 
for the cavalry. Nor is it to be expected that the defeat of the 
enemy's cavalry will eliminate it entirely and give such a clear 
field to the independent cavalry as the German cavalry had in 
1870 and 1871. 

Partly as a result of the ill feeling between Sheridan and 
Meade, Sheridan was, in May 1864, given as his mission the 
defeat of Stuart's cavalry under the following orders: 

HEADQUARTERS .AR MY OF THE PoToMAC, 
May Sth, 1864—-1:00 p. M. 
General Sheridan, 
(Commanding Cavalry Cor] 
Ty 


ately concentrate your available mounted force, and with your 


e Major General Commanding directs you to 1mmedi- 


ammunition trains and such supply trains as are filled (exclusive 
of ambulances) proceed against the enemy’s cavalry, and when 
your supplies are exhausted, proceed via Newmarket and Green 
sav to Haxall’s landing on the James River, there communi- 
eating with General Butler, procuring supplies and return to 
this army. Your dismounted men will be left with the train 
here. 
A. A. HUMPHREYS, 
Mayor Gencral, Chief of Staff. 


(R. R. 68, p. 552.) 

The ‘Richmond Raid’ was the result of this order. The 
Confederate cavalry was defeated in four engagements and its 
commander, Stuart, killed, but the Confederate cavalry was 
by no means eliminated and continued to play an important 
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part until the end of the war, so it hardly established a pre- 
cedent for such orders. 

Sometimes reconnaissance as a principal mission may be 
combined with operations against the enemies lines of communi- 
cations in rear of his army. The order for what is called 
Stuart’s “Chickahominy Raid” illustrates this. The gaining of 
information was made one of the chief missions of the cavalry, 
and as General Lee had just taken command in the field and was 
contemplating bringing Jackson from the Shenandoah Valley 
to take the offensive, as he did in the “Seven Days Battles,’’ it 
is evident that the getting of information was very important. 
But interference with the enemy’s system of supply was also 


assigned asa mission. The order was: 


HEADQUARTERS Dops’s Farm, 
June 11, 1862. 


GENERAL:— You are desired to make a scout movement to 
the rear of the enemy now posted on the Chickahominy, with a 
view of gaining inteiligence of his operations, communications, 
etc., and of driving in his foraging parties and securing such 
grain, cattle, etc., for ourselves as you can make arrangements 
to have driven in. Another object is to destroy his wagon 
trains, said to be daily passing from the Piping Tree Road to 
his camp on the Chickahominy. The utmost vigilance on your 
part will be necessary to prevent any surprise to yourself, and 
the greatest caution must be practiced in keeping well in your 
front and flanks, reliable scouts to give you information. You 
will return as soon as the object of your expedition 1s accom- 
plished; and you must bear constantly in mind, while endeav- 
oring to execute the general purpose of your mission, not to 
hazard unnecessarily your command, or to attempt what your 


judgment may not approve, but be content to accomplish all 
the good you can, without feeling it necessary to obtain all 
that might be desired. I recommend that you take only such 
men and horses as can stand the expedition, and that you use 
every means in your power to save and cherish those you do 
take. You must leave sufficient cavalry here for the service 
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of this army, and remember that one of the chief objects of 
your expedition is to gain intelligence for the guidance of future 
movements. 

Information received last evening, the points of which I 
sent you, leads me to infer that there is a stronger force on the 
enemy's right than was previously reported. A large body 
of infantry, as well as cavalry, was reported near the Central 
Railroad. 

Should you find upon investigation, that the enemy is 
moving to his right, or is so strongly posted as to make your 
expedition inopportuné, you will, after gaining all the infor- 
mation you can, resume your former position. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
R. E. Ler, General. 
R. R. 14, p. 590). 


That both missions were accomplished, is indicated by 


the following congratulatory order: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
June 23d, 1862. 

General Orders, No. 74: 
The commanding general announces with great satisfaction 
to the army, the brilliant exploit of Brigadier General J. E. B. 
Stuart, with part of the troops under his command. This 
gallant officer, with portions of the ist, 4th and 9th Virginia 
cavalry, a part of Jeff Davis Legion, with whom were Boykin 
Rangers, and a section of Stuart’s Horse Artillery, on the 13th, 
14th and 15th of June, made a reconnaissance between the Pa- 
munkey and Chickahominy Rivers, and succeeded in passing 
around the rear of the whole Union Army, routing the enemy 
in a series of skirmishes, taking a number of prisoners and de- 


stroying and capturing stores toa large amount. Having most 
successfully accomplished its object, the expedition recrossed the 
Chickahominy almost in the presence of the enemy, with the 
same coolness and address that marked every step of its prog- 
ress, and with the loss of but one man, the lamented Captain 
Latane of the 9th Virginia Cavalry, who fell bravely leading a 
successful charge against a superior force of the enemy. In 
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announcing the signal success tothe army, the generalcommand- 
ing takes pleasure in expressing his admiration of the courage 


and skill so conspicuously exhibited by the general and the 


officers and men under his command. 


Command of General Lee, 


Rm Hi. arton, A. Ar G. 
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I 
‘Attempts on the more distant hostile communications 
may produce valuable results; but they must not distract the 


avalry from its true battle objectives. Inthe event of an en- 
gagement, cooperation with a view to victory must be the watch- 
word of every formation, whether great or small.’”’ (Par. 395), 
There is no doubt that this view is sustained by a number 
of raids during the War of the Rebellion, the cavalry being 
separated from its principle duties while engaged on several 
raids. It is generally conceded that Stuart’s cavalry would 
have been of much more value to Lee in the Gettysburg cam- 
pagin if it had stayed with the army instead of going on a raid. 
Sheridan’s ‘“‘Trevillian Kaid’’ certainly accomplished nothing, 
and Wilson’s raid the same month, June, 1864, accomplished 
very little, was accompanied by heavy losses and Wilson him- 
self admits that it ‘ended in disaster.’’ (Under the Old Flag, 
Vol. 1, p. 481). 
3ernhardi disagrees with the German Regulations, saying: 
‘The importance of such raids in modern war should not 
therefore, in my opinion, be underestimated. They are capable 


” 


rather of exercising enormous influence on the course of events. 
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And again, after explaining how dependent a modern army 
is on its supply, especially of ammunition, he says: 

“IT hold, therefore, that such circumstances render a dis- 
turbance of the rear communications of an army an important 
matter. It will often do the opponent more damage and con- 
tribute more to a favorable decision of arms than the interven- 
tion of a few cavalry divisions in the decisive battle itself.” 
(Cavalry in Future Wars, pp. 92-97) 

It is to be noticed, however, that he mentions only the ab- 
sence of the cavalry from the actual] field of battle, giving Stuart 
in the Gettysburg campaign as an example of making a raid and 
still heing present in the battle. Where cavalry is most needed, 


however, is in getting information before and in the first part 
| 


of the battle, and Stuart was missing at just that time, his 
absence being generally considered an important factor in Lee’s 
defeat. Stuart's arrival at Gettysburg the afternoon of July 2d, 
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After the battle of Murfreesboro or Stone’s River, Decem- 
ber 30-31, 1862, the long delay that Rosecrans made before 
advancing was principally due to the raids made by Morgan’s, 
Forrest's and Wheeler’s cavalry against his communications. 
Rosecrans would not move until he could organize a mounted 
force strong enough to prevent these raids. (R. R. pp. 29, 34, 
35) 


In July, 1862, Forrest capture d Murfreesboro, Tenn., with 


quantities of stores and destroyed the railroad in its vicinity 
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(R. R. 22, pp. 792-811), and a month later Morgan did the 
same thing at Gallatin, Tenn. (R. R. 22, pp. 348-357). The 
result of these two raids is shown by the report of the Commis- 
sion ordered by S. O. 356, Headquarters of the Army, November 
20th, 1862, “‘to investigate and report upon the operations of 
the army under the command of Major General D. C. Buell, 
U.S. V., in Kentucky and Tennessee,” from which I will quote: 

“We find that the rebels under Bragg concentrated at 
Chattanooga about the 22d of July, 1862, for the purpose of 
invading Kentucky. Prior to that, on the 11th day of June, 
General Buell with his Army of the Ohio, was ordered by Gen- 
eral Halleck to march against Chattanooga, and take it, with 
the ulterior object of dislodging Kirby Smith and his rebel 
force from East Tennessee. We are of the opnion that General 
Buell had a force sufficient to accomplish the object if he could 
have marched promptly to Chattanooga. The plan of opera- 
tion, however, prescribed .by General Halleck, compelled Gen 


eral Buell to repair the Memphis and Charleston Railroad from 


Corinth to Decatur and put it 1n running order, as a line of 
+ . 1 1 ee | 1 BT } 4 . 
during the advance While that road proved of compat 
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force runs a big risk*of being cut off and destroyed, or else very 


much demoralized by the forced marches it would make to 
avoid destruction. And it is very seldom that cavalry 1s not 
very much needed with the army to get information. This 


must be carefully considered and unless the probable damage 


o the enemy fully justifies both the risk taken and the absence 
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at least temporarily of the cavalry where it is always needed, 
getting information, raids against the enemy’s lines of communi- 
cation should not be ordered. 

In operating in rear of the enemy, against his communica- 
tions, the main dependence must be on secrecy and moving 
quickly, hence the force must be very mobile. But it must be 
also strong enough to overcome the guards it will certainly 
find protecting the enemy’s communications and supplies. 
The strength of raiding forces in the War of the Rebellion 
varied from less than 1,000 to more than 10,000 which would 
indicate that the proper strength of a raiding force is variable, 
each case to be decided separately, according to the situation. 

Our Cavalry Drill Regulations (Par. 856) give the release 
of prisoners as an object for cavalry raids. But the complete 
failure of the two great raids made for that purpose in the War 
of the Rebellion, Kilpatrick’s raid to Richmind, February and 
March, 1864 (R. R. 60, p. 183), and Stoneman’s raid to Macon, 
Ga., July and August, 1864, in which Stoneman and part of 
his command were themselves made prisoners (R. R. 76, pp. 
264-5 and R. R. p. 914) hardly encourages such expeditions. 

At the time of Napoleon the cavalry, as he used it, was 
expected to and did take a decisive part in most great battles. 
It was usually held in reserve until the crucial moment, and then 
charges by masses of cavalry often decided the day. The 
improvement in firearms has changed the method of employ- 


ment and has to a certain extent lessened the importance of 
cavalry during a general engagement, but it can, undoubtedly, 
till play an important part. 

Instead of being held in rear as a reserve, it should usually 
be on a flank, and in front. From this position it 1s able to 
meet promptly any turning or enveloping movement by the 
enemy, stopping or delaying such a movement until proper 
disposition can be made to meet it. It covers the outer flank 
of an enveloping or turning movement of its own army, repels 
any hostile cavalry, and operates against the hostile flank and 
rear. 

Unless the enemy has no cavalry there will probably be a 


meeting of cavalry on the flanks of a great battle, and the cav- 
alry which defeats decisively the opposing cavalry will then 
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have a great chance for reconnaissance and operaticns against 


the enemy's flanks and rear. Hence, cavalry on a flank 
must take the offensive vigorously against any opposing cav- 





rive it in as promptly as possible, and then 


endeavor to damage the enemy and shake his morale in every 
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force towards Winchester the moment he struck 1t near Stephen- 
son’s depot, keeping it on the go till it reached the position held 
by Breckenridge, where it endeavored to make a stand. 

“The ground which Breckenridge was holding was open, 
and offered an opportunity such as seldom had been presented 
during the war for a mounted attack, and Tortert was not slow 
to take advantage of it. The instant Merritt’s division could 
be formed for the charge it went at Breckenridge’s infantry 
and Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry with such momentum as to break 
the confederate left, just as Averell was passing around it. 
Merritt's | rigades, led by Custer, Lowell and Devin, met from 


the start with pronounced success, and with saber and pistol 


. 4 4 , 7 > | y + ‘ L 
in hand literally rode down a battery of five guns and took 


about 1,200 prisoners 
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on the hill where Bate was, up the opposite slope of which the 
infantry were scrambling. At the same same time Coon’s 
brigade of Hatch’s (cavalry) division with resounding cheers 
charged upon the enemy and poured such volleys of musketry 
from their repeating rifles as I have never heard equalled. Thus 


beset on both sides, Bate’s people broke out of the works, and 


ran down the hill toward their right and rear as fast as their 
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legs would carry them.”’ (B. and L. of the Civil War, Vol. IV, 
p. 463). 

Cavalry on the flank during a general engagement is also 
in the most suitable position to take up the pursuit on a road 
parallel to the enemy’s line of retreat, or to cover the retreat 
of itsownarmy. This is an additional reason why its use asa 
reserve in rear of the line should be very exceptional. 

The mobility of cavalry and horse artillery make itself 
evident that they are the arms to make an effective pursuit 
after a victory, and all armies of the present day contemplate 
this use of their cavalry divisions. Unless the defeated army 
is completely demoralized, little will be accomplished by a 
pursuit by the cavalry directly in rear of the retreating army, 
for such a pursuit can be stopped by a comparatively small 


rear guard. But by keeping in touch with the retreating enemy, 





ear and on the flanks, so his line of retreat is known, and 


at the same time moving with the bulk of the cavalry on a 


paraliel road to block his retreat at some defile or other favor- 
ible place, great results may be obtained, especially 1f some of 


the infantry is able to keep up a pursuit directly 1n rear. 

While this use of the cavalry is so logical, it is principally 
ring on the results that would have been obtained 1f the 
cavalry had been used in this manner that we arrive at the con- 
clusion that it would be a very effective use of cavalry. There 
were no such effective pursuits during the War of the Rebellion 

the pursuit after the fall of Richmond and Petersburg 1s 
inted and its end was a foregone conclusion any way. And 
re were no such pursuits in the Franco-German War 


4 } 4 


As to covering a retreat the German Regulations give the 
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cavalry must strain every nerve to facilitate the retreat of the 
other arms. It is just insuch cases that they must assume a 
relentless offensive. Repeated attacks on the flanks of the 
pursuing troops will produce the best results. 

‘Even temporary relief for the retreating infantry and a 
short gain in time, may avert utter defeat. The cavalry which 


effects this, will, though it gains no victory, retain the honors of 
the day.” (Par. 518.) 
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Bernhardi says that here all the essentials are set forth in 
compressed form and adds: 

“Continual effort must be made to confront the enemy, 
and to attack him whenever possible with the cold steel. De- 
fensive fire tactics, however, will of course be employed when- 
ever circumstances demand such action.” 

The Union pursuit after Shiloh was stopped by Forrest’s 
cavalry taking the offensive, making a mounted charge just as 
Bernhardi suggests. General Sherman, who commanded the 
pursuing column, composed of cavalry, infantry, and field ar- 
tillery, describes this charge and its effect in his report as fol- 
lows: 

“The enemy's cavalry came down boldly at a charge, led 
by General Forrest, in person, breaking through our line of 
:kirmishers; when the regiment of infantry, without cause, 
broke, threw away their muskets and fled. The ground was 
admirably adapted for a defense of infantry against cavalry, be- 
ing miry and covered with fallen timber. 

“As the regiment of infantry broke, Dickey’s cavalry be- 
van to discharge their carbines, and fell into disorder. I in- 
tantly sent orders to the rear*brigade to form line of battle, 
which was promptly executed. The broken infantry and cav- 
Ury rallied on this line, and as the enemy’s came to it, our 
cavalry in turn charged and drove them from the field. * * * 

“The check sustained by us at the fallen timber delayed our 
advance, so that night came upon us before the wounded were 


provided for and the dead buried, and our troops being fagged 
out by three days hard fighting, exposure and privation, I 
ordered them back to their camps, where they are now.” (R. 
KR. 10) 1: O39 

This ended the only attempt to pursue after Shiloh. A 
single charge over unfavorable ground, stopped all pursuit 
and solved the problem of covering the retreat, although the 
charging cavalry was eventually stopped and driven from the 
field. 
General Forrest proved conclusively that a bold charge at 


the right moment may put a complete stop to the enemy’s pur- 


suit after a defeat; but often dismounted fire action can more 
effectively cover a retreat. To make use of the nearest suitable 
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European armies follow more or less closely the German 
organization, in which the cavalry division is the unit organized 
for independent operations. The German cavalry division 
is organized as follows: 

The eskadron has 180 officers and men. The regiment has 
f eskadrons and an additional depot estad1on which does not 
accompany it in the field, total strength with the regiment in 


field about 8CO with 19 wagons and 2 pack horses carrying 


Nanni ea hot ain aed incl oas wens The brigade has 2 
Uppiles and telegrapn and briage material. ne brigade Nas 2 
, 
3S 


regiments, total strength about 1,600. The division has 


brigades of cavalry about 4,800; 2 batteries of horse artillery, 


12 guns; 1 machine-gun battery, 6 guns; a detachment of en- 
rineers and a light ammunition column. 
Supply columns of 4-horse wagons may be attached to the 
avalry under orders from army headquarters, but in most 
cases it is expe ted to de pe nd upon the resources ¢ f the country, 
forming supply columns of requistioned wagons. 

Bernhardi recommends increasing the German cavalry 


division from 6 to 9 regiments by addding a regin ent to each 


brigade, with 3 instead of 2 batteries. This would give the 


division 7,200 cavalrymen, with the same auxiliary troops, in- 
creased by 1 battery. He says this three unit formation facili- 
tates tactical dispositions and the detachment of reserves. He 
also recommends that cavalry divisions he provided with the 
necessary supply and transport service, consisting of motor 
and wagon columns. (Cavalry in War and Peace, p. 355). 

Several of these divisions n ay be united under one com- 
mander, or detachments made from the divisions, but the divi- 
sion is the basic unit of organization of the Army Cavalry. 

The cavalry division of the British Expeditionary Force is 
organized as follows: The regiment has 3 squadrons and a 
machine gun section, 532 officers and men, with 27 vehicles. 
The brigade has 3 regiments, 1,613 officers and men. The 
division has 4 cavalry brigades, 6,452 officers and men; 2 horse 
artillery brigades, 24 guns; 4 field troops of engineers; 1, wire- 
less telegraph company; 1 transport and supply column, 75 


wagons and 11 carts; and 4+ ambulances. 
The strength of the Union cavalry divisions during the 
War of the Rebellion varied greatly, and the strength actually 
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present for duty equipped was seldom more than half and often 
less than one-third of the total strength. The average strength 
of the cavalry divisions at the battle of Gettysburg was about 
4,000, each division having either two or three brigades with 
two to four batteries of horse artillery, three of these divisions 
being united to form the cavalry corps. (R. R. 43, p. 154). 
The strength and organization was about the same when Sheri- 
dan took command of the Cavalry Corps, April, 1864. (R.R. 
60, p. 1036). 

In the Confederate army the strength of the cavalry divi- 
sions varied even more than inthe Unionarmy. Eachcavalry- 
man furnished his own mount, and when his horse became dis- 
abled the trooper was given pass to go home and get another 


1 
| 


The result was that an enormous proportion of the command 


was continually absent. (Campaign of Stuart’s Cavalry, 
McClellan, p. 257). In the Gettysburg campaign Stuart had a 

valry division composed of six brigades with six batteries 
of horse artillery; its strength was not reported. (R. R. 44, p. 
290). Soon after Gettysburg the cavalry was organized into a 


‘orps of two divisions, each division having three brigades. 
On March 20, 1864, the strength of Hampton’s division was 
3,370, Lee's division 1,431. (R.R.60,p.1234). just one month 
later the strength of Hampton's division was 3,235, Lee's 
division 5,309. (R. R. 60. p, 1298.) 

If General Stuart found it more difficult to handle six 
brigades than two divisions, as is indicated by his adopting the 
corps organization after Gettysburg, it is reasonable to suppose 
that future cavalry generals will also do well to have a small 
number of units to handle. 

Sherman says in his Memoirs: “In war, three regiments 
would compose a good brigade, three brigades a division, and 
three divisions a strong cavalry corps such as was formed and 
fought by Generals Sheridan and Wilson during the war.”’ 

p. 384). 

Practically all authorities agree on the general propo- 
sition that three regiments to a brigade and three brigades 
to a division is the best organization, and only very good reasons 
would justify adopting any other organization. Such an or 


ganization gives each commander a convenient number of 
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units to handle, and enables him to detach one unit without 
being left, in effect, without a command. 

A brigade of three regiments as prescribed in our Field 
Service Regulations would have a total strength of 3,600 officers 
and men, if every man and horse were present, and it is to be 
expected that they will habitually have less than their maxi- 
mum strength even with a well planed system for supplying 
remounts and recruits. 

Hence to make the brigade of three regiments a complete 
unit with auxiliary troops and an administrative staff, would 
give us a unit smaller than the cavalry division which was the 
unit in the War of the Rebellion and smaller than the cavalry 
division of foreign armies. And to put more than three regi- 
ments in the brigade would give the brigade commander too 
many units to control, without any appreciable advantages 
over combining instead two or three of these brigades into a 
division and giving the division the auxiliary troops. 

The efficiency of the cavalry in the War of the Rebellion 
was greatly increased by concentration; in fact its dispersion 
in small commands is blamed for the small results obtained by 
the Union cavalry in the first part of the war, hence to make the 
division the complete unit would facilitate the use that got the 
best results. 

The organization of the division should be such that it 
could detach a brigade whenever necessary, giving it such 
auxiliary troops as its mission might require, usually horse 
artillery only, but on occasions as complete an organization, 
on a smaller scale, as the division itself has. The amount of 
horse artillery attached to a brigade for detached service would 
vary from a battery to a battalion, depending on circumstances. 

As to auxiliary troops, assigned to the division, Par. 7, 
Field Service Regulations, prescribes the following: 


1 regiment of horse artillery; 

1 pioneer battalion of engineers (mounted). 
1 field battalion of signal troops. 

2 ambulance companies. 

2 field hospitals. 

1 ammunition train. 
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| supply train (including Sanitary reserve). 
2 or more pack trains. 


A light bridge train is attached when necessary. 


be permanently assigned to 


valrv division instead of being attached when necessary, 


prescribed in the Field Service Regulations. The Germans, 
been mentioned, have two wagons of bridge material 
h each regiment; Bernhardi, however, recommends a bridge 
the division instead Cavalry in Future Wars, p. 
175 The commander of the cavalry division should not have 
higher authority every time he thinks he may have to 
re or the bridging of streams will often be neces- 

he ne ity ¢ ot alwavs be forseen 
( field company of signal troops instead of a battalion 
be sufficient fora cavalry division. The second company 


fantry division is expected to keep up communication 


1° “7 
t 


vith field army headquarters, but this will not be necessary with 
division for the communication with army headquar- 
ters will necessarily be by wireless only and a wireless outfit 


will be available at field army headquarters without any de 


t ( rom the divisior 
With these exceptions the assignment of auxilary troops 
rains seems well adapted to probable needs. While tt 
would be desirable to reduce the number of wagons with the 
: 


cavalry division in order to increase its mobility it 1s essential 

ta cavalry division have both a supply train and an ammuni- 
tion train. When necessary these can be left back with the 
trains of the nearest infantry divisions. The cavalry will doa 
great deal of its fighting dismounted, using rifle and artillery 
fire, and the ammunition expended must be replaced promptly 
or mobility is lost to a much greater extent than by having the 
necessary wagons. 

The same principle applies to rations and forage. While 
the main dependence will be on supplies collected in the country, 
mobility would in many cases be sacrificed if the sole depend- 
ence were on this. It has been mentioned that Bernhardi re- 


commends giving the cavalry divisions supply columns, and 
Von Schellendorf says: ‘“‘It is, therefore, absolutely essential 
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that the German cavalry divisions should be alloted supply 
columns of their own in the organization for war, as is done in 
Austria and Italy.”” (Duties of the General Staff, p. 284). 

In April, 1864, when every effort was being made to re- 
duce transportation to a minimum General Ingalls, Chief 
Quartermaster of the Army of the Potomac in a memorandum 
submitted to General Meade allowed 600 wagons for the supply 
of the cavalry corps, estimated at 15,000 men. (R. R. 60, p. 
853). This is about the same as the allowance now prescribed 


1 1 
alth ugn t 


he expenditure of ammunition has greatly increased, 
requiring more ammuntion wagons. 

While the decision should be the basis of organization of 
the independent cavalry in war, and as a consequence 1n peace; 
the actual concentration in peace of a cavalry division for ma- 
neuver and instruction would hardly be necessary. Better re- 
sults would be obtained by concentrating brigades with the 
necessary auxiliary troops and letting them operate against 
each other as part of a real or imaginary army. In this way 


each regiment would get more instruction in the duties of re- 


connaissance. 








WHY THE PISTOL: 


By Captain J. M. MUNRO, THIRD CAVALRY. 


| AD it not been for Captain Hawkins’ article “‘ The Question 


Pist which appeared in the July issue of the 
CavALry JOURNAL the somewhat badly arranged and incoherent 
thoughts which follow would 1 oul.t never have been put on 
paper, though they have been simmering 1n my mind for some 
Captain Hawkins’ article, however, gives me hope that 
ething may yet be accomplished for the despised pistol 

( n Hawkin wered the stock arg 
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ely ! e third raph from the 
1 Ie Vine ( Ot r oadmit that 
It 1¢1 WI he tolthan with 
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l e to show ( n H nd other readers of the 
( y JOURNAL tI ot ; he r on ve carry, the pistol 
ne most ¢ 1 nat ( V1 1 more Ca ily 


acquired and more easily retained than with any of the others. 
The point made by many of those opposed to the retention of 
, though we have been using the arm for years, 
we have made little or no progress with it and that proficiency 
with it for the mounted soldier is out of the question except ina 
few individual case 

There is what I believe to bea dangerous tenden¢ y today 
throughout the service to belittle target practice and to frown 
on competitions and any enthusiasm on the subject of mark- 
manship. This I believe is to some extent due to our tendency 
to adopt the methods of foreign armies—cavalry reorganization, 
for example—and to forget some important considerations re- 
garding our own army. ‘Too many young officers today are 


saying ‘‘Target practice is simply a bore to me; I can’t get up 
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any enthusiasm about it and I think the thing is being run into 
the ground.”’ You will meet officers, and many of them, who 
say that the result does not warrant the expense; others who 
contend that modern conditions render target practice no longer 
necessary, and so on clear up to the fellow who can prove to you 
mathematically that an organization of 100 poor shots are far 
more effiective than an organization of 100 expert rifle men. 
Of course he calls the poor shots “average shots,’’ but when you 
get right down to what he means by “‘average shots’? you find 
that ‘‘poor shots” is the proper designation. Finally there is 
the man who points to the great foreign armies whom we study 
and try to imitate and tells you that they not only devote very 
little time to target practice, but do not believe in it. Among 
our older officers who will argue with you against so much at- 
tention to target practice you will find, if you continue the con- 
versation, that they will finally wind up with some such re 

mark as thi “Well, vou know, in all the years that I shot 
with my troop I was never able to qualify better than marks 

man and it took me five seasons to do that.”” Naturally these 
officers do not enthuse over target practice. The reason that so 
many officers and men fail to make progress in markmanship 
is that they leave their training till they arrive on the target 


4 


range. No one yet ever learned to shoot on the target range 


: ee ee : si pats 
Now this 1s not intended as a homily on target practice 1n gen- 


eral but it is deemed necessary to properly appreciate what 
follov 


The opponents of target practice as it now exists in our 
service have directed their main attack at the pistol and their 
principal contention is that it is not used by foreign armies. 
Foreign armies do not believe in pistols neither do they believe 
in spending time or ammunition on rifle practice. Why not? 
For the very same reason that you and I do not believe in the 
use of private cars. We can’t afford it. Suppose Germany or 
Japan should attempt to give their soldiers the same course 
in target practice for one season that we give to ours, what would 
it mean?’ Bankruptcy! It doesn’t cost anything to practice 
with the lance, sabre, or bayonet, consequently they are strong 
for those arms. Doubtless they would be highly delighted 
could they persuade us of the extravagance and inutility of 
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individual skill with firearms, and they seem to have succeeded 


sLilled 

in some cases. Now we have a pitifully small military force; 
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avalry service. 


Is our movnted practice with the pistol such a poor per- 


formance afterall? Ithinknot. The possible for the mounted 
course is 80 points. Approximately half of any troop where the 
men are not all in their first season make better than 25 points. 


While this is not an excellent performance by any means, it would 
mean fairly effective work when applied to an enemy having 
no pistols. But the encouraging thing about it is that this can 
all be vastly improved if proper methods are used and more 
demanded of the mounted service in the line of pistol shooting. 
The trouble nowis that not one officer in ten cares what his 
troop makes at mounted practice and he is encouraged in this 
by those who claim that the pistol should be discarded and that 


results mounted cannot be obtained anyhow. 

Pistols are issued to our cavalry for use mounted, or so I 
have always conceived it, and yet, the prescribed course is 
arranged as if it were the intention for the cavalryman, whenever 
he had occasion to use his pistol to dismount to fight on foot. 
Of the 180 rounds allowed for target practice 105 are prescribed 
for the dismounted course and only 75 for the mounted course. 
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If the amounts prescribed in each case were reversed it would 
be more logical. Again, the cavalryman in order to qualify asa 
Pistol Expert must make 368 points, more than 300 of which 
he must make dismounted. There is absolutely no analogy 


1 


between skill with the pistol mounted and skill with the same 


weapon dismounted, except, of course, in the case of the few 
individuals who “‘shoot from the hip,” as it is called. Such men, 
however, are not target shot Generally speaking, the prin 
ciple nderlying mounted and dismounted pistol practice are 
totally different and when I stated that I hoped to show that 
kill the pistol easier to ace etain than skill 
witl ( m we I referred to the use of the weapon 
I et weapon re¢ 
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The reason that anyone of us cannot pick up a pistol and 
ally a possible number of hits from a galloping 
horse is that a sense is lying dormant 1n us waiting development 
and training. I shall call this the sense of ‘“‘accurate direction.” 

When I was a small boy the 22 cal. nfle was not the cheap 


1 
| 
t 


and easily available toy that it is today and it was just as 
much within mv reach as the private car previously men- 
tioned now is. Necessity, however, knows no law, and, with 
many of my boy companions, I fell back on the most. easily 


available and effective weapon, the catapult, or sling shot. 


Doubtless many of you who were not reared in a large city with 
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an active police force have enjoyed many hours with this simple 
device. Doubtless you likewise acquired a skill with it that made 
the inhabitants of your immediate neighborhood rise up and call 
you cursed. They did in my case. After many experiments 
and much thought I eventually developed a catapult, that, 
by the use of indirect fire would throw a .00 buckshot about 
{00 yards. At ranges from twenty-five to forty yards anything 
the size of a meadowlark stood very little show for its life. At 
50 to 100 yards dogs, calves and similar targets were taking 


long chances. You have all, or at least many of you have done 
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Is the development of this sense of “accurate direction 


with the pistol difficult ? Not at all. There is no nece: ity for 


any expenditure of ammunition at first, nor need the expenditure 
resent. <A suitable 


of ammunition be any greater than it is at ] 
object for a target, an empty pistol, and then simply repeated 


practice in dropping the weapon on the target without reference 
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to the sights and correcting your error as described in the case 
of pointing with the forefinger. If no pistol is available simply 
pointing with the finger will help. When riding along on the 
march I constantly raise my pistol and drop it on small tree 
trunks, fence posts, rocks and other objects along the line of 
march and encourage my men to do the same. Men should 
be cautioned to carefully correct the direction of the pistol in 
each case by reference to the sights, otherwise the exercise is 
time wasted. I believe that pistols should be carried to drill 
and a few minutes devoted to practice of this kind. It would 
accustom the horses to the sight of the weapon and the act of 
pointing and render unnecessary much of the annual breaking 
of the animals to the sight and the sound of the pistol before 
beginning mounted target practice. The custom now is to 
put pistols away at the end of the target season and never regard 
them seriously as weapons until the opening of the next target 
season. Results cannot be expected in this way. I presume if 
there was an annual saber practice season we would treat our 
saber in the same way. But we do not. It is true that we 
do very much the same with our rifles, but the rifle is an entirely 
different weapon and when wedo practice with 1t we devote much 
more time and ammunition to the work. Even so I believe 
it is a mistake to assign rifle practice ta any two or three months 
of the year. 

With reference to our present course in mounted pistol 
practice. This course provides only for firing to the flank, 
While it contemplates firing to the right front, left front, etc., 
the targets are arranged parallel to the track and the effect 1s 
that of firing only to a flank. In campaign, our cavalryman 
will very probably be obliged to deliver his fire to the front 
more frequently than to the flank. There is no reason why this 
cannot be carried out in practice by squads, platoons and troops. 
An infinite number of practical field exercises could be prepared 
for the pistol just as readily as those we now carry out with 
the rifle. This season after the close of the pistol practice, I 
carried out a practical field exercise with the pistol which in- 
volved charging at full speed and firing on targets directly to 


the front. The details of this exercise are inclosed. 
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To recapitulate just a little. It is clear that we possess 
supremacy in two of the three arms which we now carry. It is 
equally clear that for economic reasons no nation with which we 
are liable to be involved will ever seriously contest this su 
premacy. The very fact that they do not give the time, or sup 
port, to proficiency in these two arms is to my mind the most 


vital reason why we should strain every nerve to maintain this 


supremacy and not an argument in tavor of adopting their 
} .. _ EER mil 
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PROBLEM IN PISTOL CHARGE WITH SERVICE CARTRIDGES. 
Problem 
A troop of cavalry moving north on new target range, is 
fired on by dismounted squad in position at base of ridge near 
old ruin to the east. Troop dismounts to fight on foot except 
rear squad which is detached to gain enemy’s left flank under 
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cover of the woods along dry creek bed seperating old and new 
ranges. 

Squad leader, after moving at a gallop some 500 yards, 
finds he has approached to within 150 yards of the enemy’s 
position, is still undiscovered, and has cover for a charge as 
foragers to within 100 yards of the enemy’s front. Enemy is in 
lar open order with wide intervals taking cover behind 


alee 


irre 
bushes and trees. He decides to charge with the revolver. 





I are 
A line of targets placed behind bushes with intervals of 
q 4 r _ 1 Pe ae P 
ibout ten paces, one target for each man firing. Each target 
made up of two targets ““E,”’ arranged as follows: One target 
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sles and in rear of the preceding and flush with its 
| edge to simulate a dismounted man turning to his 
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The two troop officers and six men who had made scores of 
40 or better in their regular mounted practice, made up the 
squad. This squad of eight men was divided in two squads of 
four in order to avoid confusion and accidents at first and also 
to permit the troop commander, who was firing, to better super- 
vise the test. The men were shown the targets and the follow- 


etails were explained to them; to charge at full speed 
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directly at their target, leaning well forward and to the right; to 
direct their course so as to finally pass the target to its left; to 
continue at full speed beyond the targets into the woods; only 
the right flank man to fire on his flank target as he passed 
through the line; this last precaution was necessary for safety 
in practice and would not, of course, be observed in action; 
firing to begin at fifty yards from the enemy’s line, five shots 
to be delivered if possible. 

Four targets (see targets above) were set up and the two 
squads of four practiced for a run or two with the empty re- 
volver. A run was then made with blanks and then the first 


four men were lined up for the charge with ball ammunition. 


Results. 


The first run brought out a number of important points 
vhich had not occured to me, or at least had not been fully 


Willi 

appreciated. The most important point was the speed with 
which the distance was covered when the horses were at a dead 
un. The result of this was that only one man succeeded in 
firing five shots. I was able to fire only two myself (using single 


action) but got a good hit at fifty yards. The next important 
thing which developed was that with horses at full speed the 
seat is much steadier and firing at a target to the front is a very 
much simpler proposition than firing to a flank as we do in 
regular practice, no allowance being necessary for the speed of 
the horse 


The result of the first run was as follows: 


larget No. of shots fired. No. of hits made. 
No. | 2 I 
No. 2 3 I 
No. 3 3 2 
No. 4 + 0 


A second run was then made with the same men running on 


the same targets with the following results: 
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f shots fired. No. of hits made. 
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ie speed with which the ground is 


a factor as the weapon can be 
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of ‘‘accurate direction,’ can be maintained from the moment of 
opening fire. The present pistol (Colt’s .38) is not only in- 
effective as to shock, but defective as to mechanism. Not one 
of these pistols in ten is a six o’clock gun; the mechanism con- 
sists of so many delicate parts, especially small springs, that in 
a single season firing from six to a dozen pistols in a troop go 
out of action and have to be consigned to the store room. 
Fully 30 per cent. of them “ shave lead’’ a defect which causes 
more horses to become incurably gun shy than any other one 


ing. These weapons are a disgrace to the service and I am 


i 


not surprised that they have created a sentiment against the 








SHIPMENT OF MEN AND HORSES BY RAIL. 


By Captain WILLIAM BENTON COWIN, QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 
U. S. ARMY. 


| N this present era of rapid transportation when distances are 
eliminated, and the thought of waking in the morning 
f+ 


after having been carried hundred of miles in one nights’ 
time, little thought is given by the traveler to the wondeful 
method and system which makes all this so remarkably possible. 

\ r army has been more par 
bile, through force of the unsettled conditions ex 


ing along the Mexican Border, many a staff quartermaster 


has been brought face to face with problems and details con 
necte h the hurried transportation of a unit of our forces 
hitherto existing for him ina more or less vague form of theory 
nt Acknowledging this from my own personal experiences, 
t se sto me to be no lv chance that some of my brother 
officers might care to pri rom a few of my personal problem 
l¢ ng of them, and furthe lad to be perhaps guided by a 
' es of memorand nd condensed jotting from my 
‘Dope Book” taken from the Quartrmaster Manual, text 
bool rculars, and so on, but not found by all to be available 
for immediate reference when the need for their use arises 


With this possibility in view, I have sifted the following from 
the maze of orders and circular letters governing the transpor- 


i 


tation of a fully equipped unit of our army. These I have 
divided in the general order of need as will be shown under the 
following sub-heads 


FRANSPORTATION REQUESTS. 


When an officer requires transportation requests for official 
use, a written request should be made, in case time permits, 
to the Chief of the Quartermaster Corps, Washington, D. C., 
for an adequate supply to meet his estimated need. In case the 
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need, however, is immediate a request should be made to the 
nearest Quartermaster for the present supply. In either case, 
the number of requests will be invoiced, using Form (QMC) No. 
117, showing the number of requests transferred, their serial 
number, and when received from the invoicing officer; his in- 
voice and receipt should be verified, the latter signed to show 
your receipt of the proper number and returned to him, and 
the former, bearing the invoicing officer’s signature, given a 
proper serial number as provided for on the fold thereof (Cir. 
18 and 19, OMGO—1911), and filed by you as a voucher to 
your property return. You have by this transaction opened 


f 


your property account by the physical number of transporta- 


tion requests you have receipted for. 


ORDERS FOR THEIR ISSUF. 


A person requiring a transportation request should present 
the issuing officer an order in duplicate, signed by competent 
authority. (If not presented in duplicate, 1t will be necessary 
for you to have a true copy made for vour files). Before 


making out the request, study the order closely, note the number 


of persons for whom transportation is directed; between which 
points transportations is to be furnished; whether the cost is 
to be charged to the traveler, or to some Department other than 
the Quartermaster; the class of transportation, and whether or 
not the order contains the statement that ‘‘The travel directed 
is necessary in the military service.”’ If the order is issued by a 
Post or Regimental Commander, and calls for transportation 
involving a permanent change of station, the authority direct- 
ing the change and travel involved should be quoted in the order. 
After satisfying yourself that the order is competent in every 
detail, issue the request to the initial carrier in the name of the 
person designated in the order, if for more than one person, in 
the name of the person in charge of the number of persons in 
the order, as: , and persons. 
State the class of transportation, whether Ist Class limited, or 
2d Class, whether Special or Contract Rates apply, giving in 
each case the number and date of authority for Special or for Con- 
tract Rates. Care should be taken in filling out the stub of 
the request so that it corresponds in all essential details. Both 
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opies of the order directing travel should then be indorsed: 
Post 19 . Transportation furnished 
mn this order from , to , for (name 
of person, or persons incharge and number traveling), via (route 
ull) Class (1st, or 2d limited), with Berths in (Standard or 
Tourist Sleeper). File one copy of this order, returning the 
with the transportation request to the traveler, instruct 


nt it 1n return for ticket or 


‘Gs 

A copy of the original transportation request 1s made on 
| 17, which is attached to and mailed to the office designated 
tle the accounts of the initial carrier on which the request 
s drawn See Cir. 1, OMGO—1912 for list of designated 
ices) on Form 100 (yellov The request should be entered 

Fe 1-A, (QM¢ 

FORM 1-A, QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

Cir. 3, OMGO-1911, states: “Form 1-A, (“List of bills 
of lading and transportation requests issued’’) will be kept up 


currently. To this end proper entry will be made upon Form 
!-A immediately upon the issuance of bills of lading, transporta- 
tion or sleeping car requests, and beofre they are signed.’” The 
essential datum to be shown on this form is, briefly: Such as is 
called for under the headings on the form, and, in addition, 
entry will be made showing the disbursing office to which each 
memorandum copy (Form 17) of transportation and sleeping 
car requests have been sent. To quote further from the above 
mentioned Circular: ‘‘For its own protection, this office (the 
QMG) will be obliged to take measures to fix individually the 
responsibility for failure on the part of any one concerned to 
supply, according to existing instructions, the information re- 
quired.” 


CLASS OF TRANSPORTATION. 


When an order presented for the issue of transportation 
does not specify the class to be furnished, the issuing officer is 
required to determine the proper class authorized to be furnished 


as specified in Army Regulations and amendments thereto. 
Cir. 21, OCQMC., 1904. prescribes that a seat by day and a 
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berth by night be provided for each soldier, when the cost does 
not exceed the cost of the Ist Class limited fare; when sleeping 
car accomodations are not provided, the solaier is entitled to 


{st Class fare, unless otherwise specified in the order. Under the 


+° 1° | P 1 = Qt + ) 

above ruling a soldier, or a detachment of solciers can, 1n most 

; } ete. ee it] 1 sg a. SE oe Th 

cases, ve prov1idea W1tln iCCping Car accomodations ine 

> 47 : : , 1 ‘ ee re 1 : eres 

folowing governs: If a detachment, determine the cost bv 

taking the cost Of one upper and One iowWer Dertn tor each three 
» 7 ae | 7 w 

men, as follov Phree 2d Class tare thecost of one upper 

} OR he See ee patnt ‘ +] 1 : 

ana One OWeT DeCTtN: 1 1¢ Ota: Ct ( Lin¢ wove aoes not 
‘ ; a is ; : , ) 

€ eed three Ist Cl: limited ticke ( e Zd Cl trans- 

1 ¢ 1 1 
DOr 10n, ana vo bertl I¢ eacn ree ( can bt rl ed. 
5 ) 

In a case of one man traveling | ( re and tourist 

| 1 { 1 } + ( 

eTUn n be tfurnisned <« re Ae Oe L no ) CC I la rare, 

Line i1¢ orme!l nay be iT] Net c Ce lg Cal 

‘ ‘ 

request re snoul CCX CC O eci mber ot bertns 
} 

a req... 9 ¢ OO! nree Ine! ( ( eque rtcwo 

berths (allow one section). See Decision, OMGO—March 15, 
apres pe, ee inieceigtinecsesc ates es hie ; ‘heave 

1910 Indrawing asleeping car reque ich is the same form 


as is used for rail), for both officers and enlisted men, the num- 


ber of berths reauired. and the number of officers and enlisted 
be Ol CIUls requirea, and the number of omcers and enlistec 
men, must be shown separately; namely: Twenty berths in 


tourist car, two officers and fifty-four enlisted men. In deter- 


mining sleeping car accomodations for enlisted men, apply the 
following: 3mentoa section, or, two berths foreach three men; 


if there is a fraction over, then one berth for each man over. 
Those to whom sleeping car requests are furnished, should be 
instructed to state in their receipt the number of lower berths 
(separately) actually furnished. 

As tariff rates on upper and lower berths, which went into 
effect February 1, 1911, authorizes a charge for an upper berth 
of eighty per cent. of the tariff charged for a lower berth in 
either standard or tourist cars, transportation requests should 
show the number of berths, standard and tourist, lower 
and upper separately. Circular No. 1, OQMG—1911, states: 
“Officers are to be furnished with lower berths if practicable.” 
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NON-COM MISSIONED OFFICERS. 

A non-commissioned officer traveling from Omaha to New 
York is entitled to Ist Class transportation, with standard 
sleeping car accomodations for the entire journey. (See GO 
27, WD—1919), because there is no 2d Class transportation 
with tourist car accomodations between these two points, but 
if, however, the journey were from Omaha or New York to San 
Francisco, it would he differé nt, as in this case 2d Class rates 


Le ¢ 


1 
} 


and tourist sleepers could ybtained for a part of the journey, 


and in that case 2d class rates should le furnished for that 


al aa 


part of the ;ourneyv over which such rates applied. 


Ist Under the provisions noted in the foregoing para 
graph, and G. O. 27, WD., 1910, any non-commissicned officer 
veling unde r competent order : when the travel exceeds 

: ; 

Ve lOUTS nd itis7 \ vel, 18 entilied t iceping Car 
ome L101 Ik he entire ( mHNe\ It 2d C] 1 NSpor 
ee eener be obtained, the transporta 

ot ( li I ¢ drawn y ) ct bal he thin he tour 

2d. When 2d Class transportation, with tourist accomo 
( can be ol 11k wt of the journe. ind standard 
“ar ( T)¢ | a. ( ( } l TIC ¢ he reauest hould be 
1 vn for 2d Cl rail ( ourist leeper for the part of the 
7 7 7 ] 4 } + 
ey to which th e applies and Ist Class for the balance 
3d. ©n some roads which operate tourist sleeping car 
; Id Cr. f; Te 4 im «tar In thy P > draw tranc? ere te , 

1O £20 1aSS Tare 1 In Force n tnis case araw Lransportation 

requests for Ist Ck fare and tourist sleeper Decision 

\ . 4 _ re eet T 249 ] + eee tn te ° 

OMGO--1912, Cir. Letter No. 536% All transportation re 
uests drawn for officers must be routed, and the route shown on 
"e019 En Gandini i, Ree ae 
request must be 1ndorse¢ on e travel order 
4th. When the established route of travel shall, in whole 


in part, be over the line of any railroad on which troops 
and upplie of the United States are entitled to be transported 
free of charge, or over any fifty per cent. land-grant railroad, 
fficers traveling as herein provided for shall, for the travel over 
such roads, be furnished with transportation requests, exclusive 
of sleeping and parlor car accomodations, by the Quartermaster 
Corps, or when the established route of travel is over any of the 
railroads above specified, there shall be deducted from the offi- 


i 


cers’ mileage account, by the Quartermaster paying same, 
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three cents per mile for the distance for which transportation 
has been or should have Leen furnished. If an officer fails to 
secure transportation requescs over subsidized roads, he 
cannot be reimbursed for what it would cost the Govern- 
ment had transportation requests been furnished. 

Transportation should be furnished over the shortest 
usually traveled route, but if the officer requests that transpor- 
tation be furnished over any other route or routes, it may be 
issued as requested, but the fact that it was so routed at the 
officers request and for his own convenience, must be indorsed 
on his travel order. Sleeping car requests are not furnished to 
officers except when they are traveling with troops. 

Tourist car accomodations should be issued in connection 
with Ist Class transportation when practicable, and when no 
2d Class rates are available for transportation the provisions of 
Par. 1143, A. R. 1910, are mandatory t 


iat the lowest class of 


ioned officer, when available 


SEA TRAVEL, ENLISTED MEN. 

When drawing a request for sea travel for an enlisted man, 

he should be furnished 2d Class transportation, excepting in 
cases where 2d Class transportation is not available, when he 
is entitled to Ist Class transportation. (See A. R. 1143-—1910),. 


OF FICERS. 
Actual expenses only will be paid officers for sea travel 
when traveling under competent orders with or without troops. 
The amount so paid will not include any expenses while ashore 


at port of embarkation, intermediate, or of debarkation. 


COST TO BE CHARGED TO SOLDIER. 


When an order directing that transportation be furnished 
by the Quartermaster Corps (soldier reporting from furlough, 
without means, etc.) and the cost thereof charged to the soldier 
specified in the order, the request is drawn in the usual manner. 
Notation is made on the back that ‘‘Cost is to be charged to the 
soldier,’’ giving his name, rank, organization, and the date and 
number of the order under which such transportation has been 
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furnished. The organization commander is then notified by 


letter of the tariff cost (probable cost if tariff 1s not available 


At the same time, the officer of the Quartermaster Corps desig- 
Cir. 1, OMGO., 1912, or in amendments thereto, to 

( ount, 1 er 1 equested to 11 ediately 

ri 1 1 Cl | ( ] ( of 

1 vn ( ( ri ol 1¢ 2) | | Oper 

\ hye ¢ ( l] ( the ( 1 1On 


. be charged t er, 
} Ih } 
\\ ( ( = 
ieee 
; 
{ iit 
’ ial \ b 11 O10) 
( ] RE } 
When an unused eque returned to an 
] alli on ( 11 V \ 1L¢ ICCLiC « I the 
r ind initial i xr | A ld en Dé correct | to 
show this request cancelled; the same action also to be taken on 
Form 43, OMC. The cancelled request should be forwarded 
with Form 43 at the end of the month. In case cancellation 
+o lp ‘ ~ t+ lL ) nay i? Taz ¢ Em erteron ert + ¢ 1] 
akes place after the Form 43 ha been forwarded, the cancelled 
request should be forwarded to the Chief of the Quartermaster 
Corps, U.S. A., with the request that your Forms 1~A and No. 


43 should be amended to show such cancellation. 


ATTENDANTS WITH CARLOAD SHIP MENTS—-PUBLIC ANIMALS. 


In carload shipments, an attendant is in all cases furnished 
free transportation to destination of livestock with one carload 
of horses or mules. In the territory west of Chicago and the 
Mississippi River (including the states of Illinois and Wisconsin) 
but not including the states of California, Oregon or Washing- 


)» 


ton (and not local stations of the Southern Pacific R. R., in 
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Arizona), free return transportation will be furnished an at- 
tendant who has accompanied a carload of horses or mules. 

In shipments of less than carload lots, in the territory east 
of Chicago or St. Louis, and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, an attendant is furnished free transportation to desti- 
nation, and in all other territory, western and southern, free 
transportation is not furnished attendants to destination or 
returning. 

In cases where an attendant or attendants accompany ship- 
ments of animals in carload or less than carload lots, no separate 
transportation request will be drawn by the shipping Quarter- 


1 ed Pas 1 


1 ( ( nsp ) the 1 of laain which 1s 
Issue ith the e ste ompany, will be 
mGaorsea iransportaticn required for attendants. 
Gaive their name Shipping officers will immediately arrange 
( ( ommc1 ( 1 transportation for 
+ } | 1 
atte! ( \ ne tare ¢ iLtenaan when not 
1 . 
Carri ( | rsing Quartermasters in con 
ne nm. ii re ( on tie 1V¢ ock when settle- 
mit Ol ( 1 
tg ee ss Warned ry to furnish return transportation. after 
Wien itis] ary urn Ee Tevul ran portation, a lel 
deuvet by attendant of livestock at Gestination to which con 
ed. t nable attencant to return to their proper stations, 
and len no tree transportation 1s authorized under railroad 
rules, ansportation requests Will be issued tor the return jour- 
=. os es ae ”) ] : eS eo ~ ‘ , PR Cae aly . 
ney | Wil C 4u Ul Im) All Cast when available. If not 
available, Ist Class limited transportation will be furnished. 


When the return journey exceeds forty-eight hours, and 2d 
Class fares are available, tourist sleeping car accomodations 
are authorized in case of three or more men traveling to- 
gether, on the basis of three men to a section. Less than 
three men, may be furnished aberth. In no case will berthin 
standard sleeper be furnished. 

When free return transportation is authorized under 
the regulations of the common carriers concerned, no 
return transportation request will be issued by the Quarter- 
master Corps, but attendants will be instructed to present 
their stock contracts to agents at destination and secure trans- 
portation without cost to the Government, in accoradance with 
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the rules stated in their contracts. In cases of shipment to 
points in Oregon and Washington, transportation at one-half 
limited first class fare is furnished the returning attendant, and 
transportation request issued for such travel under such con- 
ditions will be endorsed: ‘One-half Ist Class limited; Return- 
ing attendant, T. C. F. B., Tariff No. 4-H.” 

It is assumed in all cases that shipments of public animals 
on Government bill of lading shall be fully foraged by the Quar- 
termaster from the point of origin to destinaticn, but for other 


expenses, such as loading, unloading, watering, resting and for 
4 1 ‘ ~~ i 1 . 
occasional emergency Treeaing Cnarg 


s that may have to be in 
curred en route attendants in charge of livestock will be fur- 
nished by the shipping Quartermaster in all cases, with a form of 
certificate, indicating numl er and date of bill of lading, issuing 


officer, shipping point, destination and routing, to be used by 


them 1n calling tor services of the character referred to above, 
} ++ r 4 of, + 4 } : fe } ) ee 4 
whenintransit. These certificates to be signed in duplicate by 
f 1 7 ) 1) } Tr ) 1 } 1 +} Bi f 
e atte! nt in Charge, one coy Oo be given to tne gent ol 
+} mW) arrier t} 1 } “Ye +} ' nt x10 
ne { On Carrie! I { e Service e pol Nere 
14 
periorme¢ he other to the cor enee, to be torwaraed him 
t he office designated to settle the account see Cir. I. 


OMGO— 1912 
HORSES OF OF FICERS CHANGING STATICN 


Under the provisions of paragraph No. 1114, A. R. 1910, an 


officer is entitled to have horses purchased and shipped from 
point of purchase to his new station, provided that cost of ship 


ment from point of purchase to his station, does not exceed 
t of shipment from his old to his new station on his last 
change of station; and, provided that the officer has not had 
suithikena nrivate mounts st .d from his old his ne 
his authorized private mounts shipped from his old to his new 


+ ¢ + 
t 


tation, the total cost to the Government not to exceed $100 
for each animal including the cost of transportation for an at- 
tendant. 

An officer desiring to ship his mounts under the provisions 
of the above, should prepare and forward to the shipping Quar 
termaster the following papers: Invoice, on Form 117, QMC. 


in duplicate; a certificate in duplicate, as follows: I certify 
that under the Act of Congress Approved March 23, 1910, 
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that I am entitled to have my private mounts shipped from 
(point of purchase), to my new station 


My last change of station was made pursuant to Orders 
No , dated 19] from - to , orders 
No. . Sed Rank 


Under the provisions of Par. 1114, A. R. 1910, an officer 
under orders for duty over the sea, may have his authorized 
mounts transported on Government bill of lading to any place 
in the United States he may elect, and upon his return to the 
United States, transported to him at his new station there. 

Owners of animals desiring to ship same under the pro- 
visions of A. R. 1114, 1910, must prepare invoices in duplicate 
on Form 117, and furnish the following certificate in duplicate; 


I certify that the horses, transferred by me to the Quarter- 
master Department at , pursuant to change of station, 
per Order No , are owned by me and are intended 


to be used by me at my new station in the public service. 


ATTENDANTS ACCOMPANYING 
The name and address of the attendant to accompany the 
horses should be noted on the face of the invoices. The cer- 
tificate will be attached to and made a part of the bill of lading 
issued by the Quartermaster. An enlisted man may be ordered 


oO accompany as an attendant the authorized horse or horses 
of an officer changing station under competent orders, and or- 
dered to return to his station upon completion of the duty. 
Commutation of rations when necessary, may be ordered paid 
to an enlisted man traveling on this duty. 

The order directing the change of station of an officer will 
constitute the authority of the soldier’s commanding officer 
to issue the order as stated above. (G. O. 21—W. D., 1911.) 


STATE SANITARY REQUIRE MENTS GOVERNING ,ADMISSION OF LIVE- 
STOCK-—HORSES AND MULES. 
Alabama: Health certificate in duplicate, issued by an off- 


cially qualified veterinarian. 
Arizona: Health certificate, preferably including Mallein 


test. 
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California: Health certificate, including Mallein test. 
copy of certificate and test record attached to way-bill, 

ite copy mailed to State Veterinarian on day of 
C4 None 


‘ ‘ 
\ \ 
‘ 
4 
. 
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¢ } r f ( 
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¢ | 
( ee 1 mee 1 ay i 
m« nd found fre¢ 
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Nebraska: Health cert te 
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New Mexico He h certificate 
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New York: Health certificate. 


North Carolina: Health certificate when for breeding 


North Dakota: Health certificate, including Mallein test 


made within thirty days prior to entry into State. Certificates 
for stallions should, in additien, show the animals free from 
infectious, contagious or transmissable di es or ut 1dness 
()] I Health certi ng particularly that 
4 } ee from tic] 
Corix None 
( | ( It! cm ( T luding NI llej est ot 
tocl ed or road or oth or] that 
( Gal efi CA ry c 
nee 1 ( I I ¢ »COMPp| ith 
Ore 
( 1 ( ( 
( | } 1 Mall 1! ( ot 
q 
' 
Dake He ( ( g Mall ( 


[ I I ( ( Mallein te r stal 
- 

\< i Ni 11¢ 

\ 1111 None 

\\ nyton None Physi inspection 

Wisconsin: Health certificate, including Mallein test 

Wyomit Health certificate, and fe tallions and jacks 
il de Mallein te 


DETENTION AND INSPECTION, QUARANTINE. 


In lieu of an inspection certificate, as required by Rule No 
18, Live Stock Commission, stock may be detained at a suitable 
stockyards or other inclosure within the states, nearest the 
state line, on the railroad or on the highway over which they 


hipped, driven or hauled, and there examined at the 


are being ; 
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expense of the owner, or may be shipped, driven or hauled to 
their destination under quarantine at the discretion of the owner 
there to remain in quarantine until inspected, and tuberculine 
or mallein tested at the expense of the owner, and released by 
the State Veterinary Surgeon. Such an expense shall be a lien 
on the livestock 

Railroad or transportation companies are required to notify 


the State Veterinary Surgeon of any shipments of live stock 


entering the State, and not being accompanied by certificates 
of heal equired by the state lav 
| 141 cy eee ee ee Sr ee Ae a 
health certificates are to be made in duplicate, one 
. — ae 41 Bis arcana sari 4 -~ } +4 } } . +11 ' 
opy given to the Quartermaster to be attached to the bill of 
1 1 ° + +} + ] 
Lé e other copy given to the attendant. 
PRE ION NECESSARY. 
7 1 7 71 1 
()t ( ( ad inspe Iie OCK ¢ and have them thor- 
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¢ eC \ < purgeon where po LL1€ 
He ( O set ( ( CC rom nail loose boards 
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l oI W CX at the Is are solidly | ullt, 
e.4 ell ( Ci 1 hay and the necessary 
amount ¢ water. Hay iould not be piaced on the floor of 
7 : . : a ae T1 . ; 13 
stalls as 1t makes them too shppery. The attendant should be 
SRE TE DE (Etc) Rae, DE, re oe, ee ee Oe - 
pro led witha bucket, lantern, hatchet, and also with one or 


more blank official telegraph blanks (Form 87-QMC), together 
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of lading, live stock contract and certificates of 

















NOTES ON WAGON TRANSPORTATION. 


By LIEUTENANT CARY I. CROCKETT, SECOND INFANTRY 


' | “HE Field Service Regulations prescribe as a unit of army 
transportation the wagon company consisting of 27 


wagons, 5 riding mules, 112 draft mules, and a total personnel 


of 36 men. 

It is believed that in future warfare, though automobile 
trucks will doubtless be of great use in transporting men and 
upplies, the service of supply for troops operating in the field 
it a distance from cc pots will be de | endent largely as herete fore 
upon wagon transportation and it is relative to the latter that 
the writer has ventured to present the following notes gleaned 
during two years of experience as a wagon-master serving with 


troops in the field in time of war. 
ORGANIZING AND EQUIPPING THE WAGON COMPANY. 


Assuming that war has been declared, troops have been 
assembled in moblization camps for formation into brigades 
and divisions; and the supply and ammunition trains of the 
divisions are being organized; the situation confronting the 
officer responsible would probably be as follows: 

There would be several thousand mules running loose in 
the depot quartermaster’s corral; the wagons, harness, equip- 
ment, tools, etc., would be in boxes and crates in the quarter- 
master’s store houses; and the wagon masters, teamsters, etc., 
yet to be secured. 

The first thing to do would be to get together the necessary 


personnel for each wagon company, Viz. : 


1 wagon master; 
2 assistant wagon masters; 


1 horseshoer; 
1 blacksmith; 
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4 extra doublet Trees; 


6 pair extra hounds (front and hind 


> 1 ca , 
32 curry combs and brushe 
) 
4 € Ta Wavon see 


| one single block with 


200 feet of rope 


1 1 ~~ he 4 paces : PX es . . 
| box tools (hammer, hatchet, saw, etc., also assorted 


Extra mule shoes and nails; 
5 AD: M. saddles, blankets and bridle S; 
130 head halters and chains (13 extra); 
56 sets wheel harness (2 extra) ; 
56 sets lead harness (2 extra 
50 extra hame straps; 
8 pair extra hames; 
8 extra collars; 
36 revolvers, belts, and holsters with 720 rounds ammuni- 
tion; 
36 mess kits; 
1 field range complete; 
1 conical wall tent (2 in cold climate) ; 
112 draft mules (4 extra); 


5 riding mules; 
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The writer has depended upon memory in making the above 
list but he believes that a wagon company so equipped could 
easily undergo three months hard service in the field in a theater 
of operations where articles of equipment could not be renewed ; 
naturally under other circurnstances it would not be necessary 
to burden the company with all of the extras mentioned. 

The efficiency of the company is maintained however at 
the cost of constant care and vigilance on the part of those in 


charge. Thirty-six men fora company of twenty-seven wagons 
is a very liberal allowance. The writer has had to do with no 
assistant, one horseshoer, one cook, and thirty teamsters, for a 
wagon train of thirty wagons and this in the field in time of 
ar. No tentage or field range was furnished in this case 
The wagons should be of uniform and standard make. 
The wagons used in the Philippines during the Insurrection 
were of three different kinds, consequently, extra parts for each 
I 1 to he carried and those of another kind when available 
ol n e substituted 
The extra tongues and reaches are very necessary; they 
are carried outside the wagon bed in iron straps which hook 
inder then ind over the edge o the hed 
The extra wheels are inconvenient to carry but should he 
iken if a long march or expedition is contemplated. The fore 
wheel can be lashed under the rear of the bed and the hind wheel 
carried in the wagon. The axes, picks and shovels are securely 
fastened in cleats outside the beds. The fifth chains are fast- 


ened from front torear under the wagons orto the tonguesif ropes 
are used in place of chain The lanterns are placed in the 
uuckets and both swung under the rear of the wagons. Other 
extra parts are atta hed under the foot-beards or oustide the 


beds wherever most convenient. Those which cannot other- } 





wise be conveniently carried are loaded in the field wagon of 
the company. 

The object of the wagon company being to transport 
heavy compact loads, this should be interferred with as little 
as possible in attaching the extra partsand in loading the forage . 
for the team and the bedding and clothing roll of the teamster. 

The jockey box of each wagon should contain extra hame 


straps, and extra brake blocks, extra shoes (ready fitted) for 
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the team, a can of axle-grease, two open links, an extra axle 
nut, a tongue bolt (wagon wrench), a curry comb and brush, 
and personal articles of the teamster. 

The lash rope for each wagon is indispensable. The whip 
is necessary as without it the lead team can “‘jack-knife” and 
break the tongue, the teamster being helpless. The block 
and tackle is invaluable as a time and labor saving device, 
especially when traversing a rough country where roads and 
bridges are bad. With this arrangement wagons or animals 
can be lifted out of ravines or ditches, up steep inclines, out of 
quick-sand, mud, etc., overturned wagons righted; and wagons 
run on and off flat cars, with ease and celerity. 

To continue with the organization of the company. The 
mechanics and laborers of the Quartermaster’s Department 
would probably set up and grease the wagons; while this is 
going on the horseshoers should be at work shoeing the mules. 
The teamsters should be assembled, each given four halters 
and chains, and taken to the corral to get the mules. 

It is probable that in order to facilitate matters the mules 
will have been classified and separated as follows: The short 
coupled blocky, round-barrelled, straight-backed mules, suitable 
for pack service, in one inclosure; the smaller lighter and more 
active draft mules, suitable for lead-teams, in another inclosure; 
the larger heavier draft mules, suitable for wheel teams, in a 
third inclosure. 

While waiting to be shod the mules should be tied to a 
picket line and the harness fitted under the direction of the 
wagon-master and his assistants. Mules should be unharnessed 
however when brought to be shod. 

As soon as a team is shod the teamster should harness 
and hitch to his wagon, load any articles at the store house that 
are to be taken to camp, and drive to where the wagon park is 
to be established. When his wagon is unloaded he should 
draw his equipment and extra parts, drive to his proper place 
in camp, unharness and busy himself in attaching the extra 
parts and in general getting his outfit in shape for field service. 

In the mean time rations and forage will have been drawn 


and the company mess established. 
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animals do not become entangled in the lines and get rope 
burns or other injuries. 

The company should be instructed and drilled in taking 
the formations prescribed in Field Service Regulations. 

The wagon companies of a train may be encamped in col- 
umn of companies, the wagons of each company in line, mules 
tied to the wagons, or to picket lines stretched between com- 
panies, the kitchen on one flank, lantrines on the other. 

The wagon master should be held directly responsible for 


the discipline of the company and for the care and preservation 
of its property. He should receive the orders given by the 
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officer in command and be held responsible for the manner of 
their execution. An assistant wagon master should act as 
forage master and clerk, make out ration returns, ‘‘keep track’”’ 
of the property, etc. At inspections all leather equipments 
should be displayed and disciplinary measures taken if these 
have not been duly cleaned and oiled. 

The wagon company should be as independent as possible; 
that is, the necessity for asking assistance from combatant 
troops should rarely arise. Occasions may frequently be known 
when ‘defense from the enemy will be all that can be required 
of the train guard and escort; or the troops on this duty may 
not be of sufficient strength to furnish much assistance; here 
the wagon master will have an opportunity to demonstrate 
the efficiency of his company. 

Torpromote this independence and to facilitate the ex- 
ecution of any duties out of the ordinary the company should 
be divided into thirteen units or sections, the last section in- 
cluding the field wagon of the company. The teamsters of each 
section work together; when a wagon is mired or overturned 
the other teamster, without waiting for orders, should come to 
the assistance and attach his lead team as a snatch team. A 
complete set of extra parts and of tools is carried by each section. 

It is of course the duty of the train guard and escort to 
further in every way the steady advance of the wagon train but 
it is held that the wagon companies should be able in an emer- 
gency to dispense with such assistance. 

In December, 1899, the writer was ordered to take a wagon 
train of thirty wagons from Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija, to Manila 
in order to accompany General Schwan’s expedition south of 
Manila. An escort of four cavalrymen was furnished. The 
train proceeded over abominable roads to Malolos thence to 
Manila down the railroad, utilizing the railroad bridges to cross 
the many streams. There were no other bridges, no ferries, and 
the streams were too deep to ford. <A flooring about a yard 
wide made with planks taken from the floors of houses was 
placed on the bridge for the mules to walk on; the wagons 
were hauled up the embankment by hand, across on the bridge, 


and down the embankment on the other side; (here the block 
and tackle was useful), the mules led over, hitched to the wagons 
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iin, and the march continued to the next bridge where the 
ne operation was repeated. 


The 


e cavalrymen were obliged to swim their horses as these 


refused to walk the planks over which the mules were taken. 


xigencies of war service May Tr 


The wagon train arrived in Manila in time t 


(pedition under General Schwan. 


to accompany the 
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This account is given merely as an example of what the 


nay require of a wagon company 


man of each section 


1 the teams and the others are available, with the tools 
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land, to fix a broke wacon. 1 


agon, repair a bridge, improve a bad 


por he road, elk The necess1 for the use of the teamsters 
iv be of daily occurence when operating in a theater where 
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gons are blocked and lashed. The mules are then led into 
stock cars, and if the journey is to be a long one, the halter 
emoved. An ordinary stock car will hold nineteen or twenty 
nules placed with the heads and tails alternating. The men 
ivel on the cars with the wagons or in the box cars. A day 
ach or tourist car, whil adding greatly to the comfort of the 


not necessary and 1n tin 


e of war would probably not be 


and a boiler for making coffee 


ake hot coffee in a few minutes 


traveled nearly all the way across 
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the United States three times under such conditions and enjoyed 
the trips. 

Stock cars should be inspected before they are loaded and 
no car accepted that 1s in bad condition. Care must be taken 
that there are no broken parts, projecting nails, splinters, etc., 
that might injure the animals. 

To prevent shipping fever and other infectious diseases the 
cars should be disinfected before the animals are put in them. 

To disinfect a stock car, spray with chloride of lime, 2 
per cent. solution; or creolin solution, 60 c. c. (4 table-spoons) 


ina bucket of water; or clean thoroug] 


ithy and white-wash with 
freshly prepared white-wash. This is important. Troops 
about to take the field want their transportation available and 
can not wait to nurse sick animals. An army marches on its 
ly which, as a rule, is mimstered to by the wagon trains. 


When the train stops, men previously detailed examine 


each car to see that all is well with the animals. The lanterns, 
buckets, and axes on the wagons should be kept ready for use 
while en route. No straw tor bedding should be used in 
the ordinary stock car. Animals which are down are assisted to 


rise before they are trampled upon and injured by the others. 
The wagon master and assistants supervise the watering and 
feeding, care being taken that no aminal is neglected. Animals 
that are crowded away from the feed boxes should be fed oats 
in buckets or on a newspaper placed on the car floor; the oats 


can be poured in through a funnel made out of a newspaper. 


THE WAGON COMPANY IN THE FIELD. 


Unloading from a railroad train ts accomplished inversely 
as the loading but should require less than one-half the time. 

The company ts then formed in line or in column as is the 
more convenient, the teamsters in their places and all in readi 
ness to move when the order is received. While waiting, the 
wagon master should make a careful inspection of each wagon 
and team to see that all are fit for field service. 

When the column moves out, the wagon master should 
halt and make a critical inspection of each team, wagon, and 


load as it passes; he then arranges to make any necessary 


changes at the first halt. The wagon master should march at 
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the head of the company, one assistant at the tail, and one 
opp site the center. 

The wagons should be keptclosedup. Ifa teamster has to 
stop toarrange something about the wagon or harness, he should 
drive toonesidein order not todelay the others in rear and should 
return to his place in column at the first halt. The left side of 
the roadway is kept open whenever possible. An assistant 
wagon master, and if necessary the other wagon of the section, 
should fall out to help the one in trouble to close up promptly. 

The Field Service Regulations prescril e a distance of two 
vards between wagons while on the march (this of course being 
exclusive of the road space occupied by each wagon and team). 
It is believed that it would be as difficult to keep Wagons ¢ losed 
to this distance (unless marching over excellent roads) as it 


uuld be to keep a column of infantry closed to facing distance 
vhile marching over a rough trail and that some lengthening 


t must be allowed for. 
A wagon train cannot be placed in the formations pre 


ribed in Par. 171, F. S. R., quickly and without confusion, 


nless the teamsters have had much previous instruction. 
The brakes should be used when descending inclines, how- 
slight these mav be, as this saves the necks of the wheel 
les. The whip is not an instrument of torture and should 
ed as little as possible Its principal use is to keep the 
lead team out of the way of the wheelers and to prevent the 


former from ‘‘jack-knifing’’ and breaking the tongue. 


iB <4 


It is a mistake to suppose that mules are naturally vicious 


and require rough treatment. They are far more intelligent 
than horses and respond quickly to kind treatment becoming 


as gentle as kittens. If handled properly they will work as long 
as they have strength to move. 

To start a wagon when heavily loaded the teamster should 
gather the team, release the brake, and give a short whistle, 
followed by the word for starting. Mules soon become accus- 
tomed to “dropping tit‘o the collar’ together at the word of the 
teamster; the whistle prepares them for this. 


When a wagon is stalled in deep mud, a fifth chain should 
be attached around the felloe and tire of the hind wheel deepest 


in and to the lead bars of a snatch team. The additional force 
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of the snatch team, if applied from the front nearly parallel to 
the wagon will usually extricate it. The chain should not be 
attached tothe axle ortoany ofthespokes. A ropeis better than 
a chain for this as it does not cut the felloe. The chain or rope 
should be hooked or hitched so that it will come loose when 
the wheel turns. One lead team attached in this way gives 
a better result than four extra mules on the tongue. 


When a muddy stretch of road is encountered the sections 
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on the bottom. <A rope is tied to the center of the front axle 
ved around the front end of the tongue, carried across the 


stream, anda snatch team attached. The wagon is run quickly 


across under water. This method was often used to cross 
“esteros’ in the Philippines and always successfully. Boats 
should be used, if available, when crossing animals by swimming. 
A man sitting in the stern holding a halter chain in each hand 


can guide two mules over. When swimming with a mule the 
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so arduous eventually that several of the teamsters (civilian) 
refused duty; as their services could not be spared they were 
‘‘spread-eagled”’ against the hind wheels of wagons and left 


there until they became amenable to discipline. 


The wagon master should make a daily inspection of the 
ollars to see that they are kept clean. If dirt is allowed to 
ccumulate on the surface bearing against the animals’ shoulder, 

ore will soon result The collars should be rubbed clean not 

( na no 1] 1! ed O1 T}¢ ( 11 urtace. 

A mule can be led behind the field wagon when necessary 
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The ship was brought alongside the dock in Kobe at about dusk 


and the unloading was not completed until nearly midnight. 
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CAVALRY REORGANIZATION. 


By CoLoNeL J. H. DORST, U. S. ARMy, RETIRED, LATE COLONEL 


THIRD CAVALRY. 


the cavalry 
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| HE following scheme for the reorganization of th 
arm is taken bodily from a report made by me to the 
War Department in 1905. 
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officer and then be shelved at the cost of much heartburning. 


The number of second lieutenants should be just sufficient 


to fill the vacancies in the list of first lieutenants after four 


years’ service as 


second lieutenants and would have to be 
determined by experience and the number eight as suggested 1s 
merely tentative. 
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17 first lieutenants: 
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Total: 42 officers 
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1 chief trumpeter; 
1 regimental blacksmith; 
| regimental saddler; 
1 regimental farrier; 
3 squadron trumpeters; 
! regimental printer; 
1 regimental clerk; 
6 regimental orderlies. 
Total: 26 
BAND. 
1 chief musician; 
1 principal musician; 
1 drum major; 
4 band sergeants; 
6 musicians, first class (privates 
6 musicians, second class (privates 
8 musicians, third class (privates 
2 CC oks: 

| wagoner 

1 quartermaster sergeant ; 

Total: 31. 

Total non-commissioned staff and band, 57. 

Now this seems large, but the organization really saves 
detailed men. The three battalion quartermaster and commis- 
sary sergeants will save extra duty clerks and storekeepers 
drawing higher pay; also, perhaps, the detail of some troop 
non-commissioned officer away from his command as provost 
sergeant. Every detail of that kind has a certain deleterious 
effect on discipline. The chief trumpeter should not be a part 
of the band, but what his name indicates, a trumpeter and noth- 
ingmore. He will then have more time to instruct trumpeters, 
also to discipline them; and at all regimental formations, as 
well as on the march, he can be with his regimental commander 
where he rightfully belongs instead of with the band where the 
musical conditions require him to be so long as he remains a 


band musician. 
The reason for a regimental blacksmith, a farrier and a 
saddler, should be obvious. At present the whole field, staff, 
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non-commissioned staff and band are dependent on the civilian 
employees of the post quartermaster or men that can be spared 
temporarily from their troops. At my last post, Fort Assinni- 
boine, Montana, I was compelled to order the quartermaster to 
hire a civilian blacksmith at a high rate of pay, as an emergency 
measure, to shoe the horses of the field, staff and band. The 
horses of the fifty-seven non-commissioned staff and band, five 
regimental staff officers, and five field officers, make a total of 
sixty-seven horses, provided each officer has but one horse. In 


+1, 4 ] 


he field, the chaplain and veterinarians would also be mounted 
and medical officers and hospital corps men would be attached. 
It is both foolish and wrong to deprive the regimental head 
quarters of such special enlisted men. The effect in the field 
is to rob the troops of them by attaching such skilled men to 
headquarters, either on special or extra duty, or to hire high 


priced civilians. To deprive the headquarters of them in the 


organization does not do so in fact, but merely conceals on paper 
the loss to the different troops. It is better to acknowledge the 
matter openly by providing for them. It prevents bitterness 


of feeling on the part of captains whose men are detailed, and 
the positions provide places in the way of promotion for meri- 
torious troop blacksmiths, farriers and saddlers of long service. 

The three squadron trumpeters also provide a slight ad- 
vancement for troop trumpeters who can be used as orderlies 
and strikers for majors without the latter begging such men from 
captains, always a source of dissatisfaction. Some officers may 
think that the major, with his squadron sergeant major, squad- 
ron quartermaster and commissary sergeant and squadron 
trumpeter has quite a large staff, but it isa much better one than 
the present with a squadron adjutant, squadron quartermaster 
and commissary, each with the major having a striker detailed 
from troops, while a trumpeter is detailed for squadron head 
quarters besides. 

The regimental printer saves a detailed man. 

The regimental clerk, one of the most important and most 
ted men in the regiment, who must necessarily be familiar 


with many private matters concerning officers and the regiment 
o ? a 


in general, saves another. 


The six orderlies save possibly the detail of more than their 


wn number. They should be selected old soldiers, good 
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riders, good scouts and good shots. In the stables of the non- 
commissioned staff and band more than half the horses will not 
belong to the band and therefore should not be cared for by the 
band. The horses of all field and staff officers will be there, as 
well as those of a number of non-commissioned staff officers, 
such as the sergeant major, quartermaster sergeant, etc., who 
will usually not have time to attend to them. Somehow men 
must be obtained to take care of these horses. Now, they are 
deliberately taken from troops, and neither the men like the job 
nor the captains the details. Here againit is better to acknow]- 
edge facts and provide for such men in the beginning as a part 
of the headquarters force and avoid letting captains feel that 
they are deprived of men. f 

The number of band musicians is not changed. Only four 
are to be sergeants, however, and these are to be real sergeants, 
for administrative and disciplinary purposes. Twenty are 
privates, graded into three classes of musicians, with different 
pay for each class. The device of calling a man a sergeant or 
corporal in order to give him the pay of those grades is unmili- 
tary and degrades the military title. A military mind can never 
assent toit. Besides, because musicians are now dignified with 
such titles, there are not enough privates left in a band to do 
work which cannot be required of non-commissioned officers. 
There are too few privates for the daily kitchen police, room 
orderly, stable police, stable orderly and other fatigue duties 
There are too few to groom extra horses and to go on band herd 
guard duty. It is not only militarily correct but better in every 
way to call them just the plain musicians they actually are, with 
the rank of private and require them to do private’s duty. 

If two cooks are now needed for a troop of sixty-five men, 
they are also needed for the fifty-seven non-commissioned staff 
and band as proposed. In the field the non-commissioned staff 
may often have to separate from the band when there should be 
a cook for each. If they remain together, the field and staff 
officers, including the chaplain, veterinarians, and perhaps one or 
two surgeons, may have to mess with them, as well as attached 
hospital corps men. ‘Two cooks will then keep things running 
smoother at headquarters, while in barracks they will make 
necessary one cook’s police less, who will then be available for 
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band practice and concerts. Noorganization needs every avail- 
able man more than a band when it has to play. 

A band wagoner makes one more musician available and 
saves a detailed man or a weakened band. 

The reasons for having a quartermaster sergeant to look 
after the band property, the forage and messing, are manifest. 
The addition of such a non-commissioned officer is one of the 
things that insures smoother working and more contentment 
worth far more than the additional expense involved. 

With such a non-commissioned staff and band it must be 
apparent why an assistant to the adjutant, who will fill toward 
the adjutant the place of subaltern to a captain, is advisable 
and desirable. Every adjutant has a hard time in trying, alone, 
to attend to all his office work and at the same time act as 
troop commander for the non-commissioned staff and band. 
Anassistant is equally desirable for the quartermaster with whom 
to divide the outdoor and indoor work and police of the post. 
This assistant could be ex-officio police officer and save such 
adetailfromatroop. Thecommissary hasless exacting work but 
should bea good business man and ex-officio post exchange officer. 

The adjutant, quartermaster and commissary should each 
receive the pay of captain mounted; the assistants the pay of 
captain dismounted. The work and responsibility devolving 
upon them is worth it. The extra pay will make the places 
sought by the best officers and will make even indifferent ones 
try to obtain and retain them. At present no cavalry captain 
gets extra pay as a regimental staff officer and therefore the work 
and responsibility connected with those positions are not sought. 
A colonel also injures his best troops when he takes from them 
their captains and puts them on his staff. 

The proposed composition of the troop is as follows: 

1 first sergeant; 

1 quartermaster sergeant; 

1 commissary sergeant; 

6 sergeants; 

8 corporals; 


2 cooks: 
2 farriers: 
2 blacksmiths; 
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1 saddler; 
2 wagoners; 
2 trumpeters; 
2 clerks; 
78 privates; 
Total: 108. 


The propriety of a troop commissary sergeant, not provided 
for at present, isapparent. He would have charge of the rations 
and messing. 

The two farriers and two blacksmiths will be needed in 
troops of 108 men, especially in mountainous and rocky country. 
Often a troop must be split up into two or more detachments in 
which case the farriers and blacksmiths will be required for 
distribution among them. 

Two wagoners are also needed for the large troops. They 
will get the manure removed from the stables quicker than one 
wagoner; there will remain more hours after cleaning the stables 
for the stalls to air and dry out; forage can be handled in half 
the time and the stable police will finish their work sooner, 
and in more workmanlike manner, instead of dawdling all day. 

The troop paper work will be increased, and hasty work 
causes mistakes, neglects and omissions. Time and paper work 
correcting errors in the adjutants’ office will be saved through 
having two clerks in each troop who have the lesiure to be care- 
ful and do their work well. One important reason for having 
two clerks, as well as two farriers, two blacksmiths and two 
wagoners, is that one at least will almost always be available 
for drills and field exercises, so that by alternating each would 
attend at least half the time, while with but one man of each 
class in a troop the opportunities for such instruction would 
often occur less frequently. Thisis a condition that must appeal 
to every one who has ever commanded a troop. 

As above constituted the regiment would have the follow- 
ing enlisted men: 


Non-commissioned staff and band OY 
Six troops 648 
Total 705 


Total for eighteen regiments, 12,690 enlisted strength. 
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The last Army Register, 1905, shows the cavalry arm as 
having 12,700 enlisted men. The one for the year previous 
shows a less number. 

The whole organization would be as follows: 

18 colonels; 
18 lieutenant colonels; 
54 majors; 

216 captains; q 

306 first lieutenants; 

144 second lieutenants. 


756 officers. Present organization, 750. 


18 chaplains; 





36 veterinarians. 


18 regimental Sergeant majors; 


18 quartermaster sergeants; : 
Pay as at present. 


18 commissary sergeants; 
18 chief musicians. j 
18 regimental blacksmiths; 


18 regimental saddler — 
, at $18.00 per month. 


18 regimental farriers; | 

18 regimental printers | 

18 regimental clerks at $20.00 per month. 

54 squadron sergeant majors, at present pay. 

54 squadron quartermaster and commissary sergeants, 


t pay of first sergeant. 





36 color sergeants, present pay, 

18 chief trumpeters at $18.00 per month. 

54 squadron trumpeters at $15.00 per month. 
108 regimental orderlies at $15.00 per month. 
18 principal musicians at present pay. 
108 first sergeants, at present pay. 


18 drum majors, at present pay. 
108 musicians, first class, at $17.00 per month. 
108 musicians, second class, at $15.00 per month. ; 
144 musicians, third class, at $13.00 per month. 
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720 sergeants. 

126 quartermaster sergeants; 
108 commissary sergeants; 
864 corporals; Pay as at present. 
252 cooks; 

540 saddlers, farriers and black- | 

smiths | 


216 clerks at $16.00 and $18.00 per month. 
234 wagoners 
216 trumpeters Pay as at present. 


8,424 privates J 
12,690 total enlisted. 


As above organized, the pay of the whole cavalry arm will 
amount to about $100,000.00 more vearly than at present. It 
must be remembered that the above rates of pay are based on 
on the rates in force in 1905. The economy appears in the 
cost of barracks, stables and supplies. There are barracks and 
stables to be provided for the noncommissioned staff and bands 
of the three extra regiments. On the other hand there are but 
108 troops to be sheltered as against 180 at present. At Fort 
Assinniboine, Montana, where there are sets of double barracks, 
each double set has cost the Government about $45,000 for con- 
struction and remodeling. Each set accomodates two troops 
of sixty-five men each. For $55,000.00 each could have been 
built, or built and remodeled* to hold two troops of 108 men 
each. Six sets of double barracks for twelve troops of sixty- 
five men each have cost $270,000.00 Three sets of double bar- 
racks for six troops of 108 men each would cost not more than 
$165,000.00, a saving of $105,000.00. There also would be a 
saving in constructing six stables for six large troops instead 
of twelve somewhat small stables for twelve small troops. The 
saving in cost of construction of first class barracks and stables 
for eighteen Regimental Posts would more than balance the 
increased cost for pay for twenty years. There would be fewer 


The old barracks at Ft. Assinniboine had just been remodeled with in- 
crease of interior space, and the introduction of steam heat, baths, lavatories, etc. 
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kitchens, fewer utensils, fewer fires, and a yearly saving in fuel 
and light which alone would perhaps exceed the increased pay. 
The saving in material and labor for the constant repairs on 
fewer barracks and stables would also be a large item. 

The fewer organizations would require fewer printed blanks 
and government publications. In fact in about every respect, 
except in the matter of pay, the proposed plan would be more 
economical and as a whole much less costly, while the concentra- 
tion into fewer organizations would facilitate the dispatch of 
administrative business. The six troop morning reports could 
be consolidated in half the time required for those of twelve 
troops. The details by roster for six troops would be 
expedited in like manner. While the cases of individual men 
requiring attention would not be much reduced and the troop 
muster and pay-rolls, reports, returns, requistions, and books 
would require more time, the captains would each have two 
clerks to keep up this work, while that in the office of the 
commanding officer would be very greatly reduced, giving him 
time to get away from his desk to look about the post and to 
observe his officers at their duties. 

A colonel, like a captain, must know those under him in 
order to command them most effectively. He must make him- 
self acquainted with the qualifications of his officers, and know 
personally the non-commissioned officers and old privates as 
well as the horses they ride. In fact there is a great deal of 
knowledge he should have that he can only gain by frequent 
personal contact with, and observation of, his officers and men 
which will increase their confidence and respect tor him and his 
influence over them. But, tied up with the paper work of 
twelve weakly troops, he is confined to his office all day, and 
hardly knows his non-commissioned officers by sight. There is 
an old theory that the size of a regiment should depend on the 
number of men that the commanding officer can control with 
his voice. It should depend upon the number that, with a favor- 
able organization, he can properly look after out of doors as well 
as through his adjutant’s office. When we have bought a 
number of small parcels, we often find we can handle and carry 
them more conveniently by wrapping them up in several large 
parcels. Small troops are merely picayunish time and energy 


waster 
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A troop with an authorized strength of sixty-five men has 
an average actual strength of about fifty-five. These fifty-five 
men will have about the following number unavailable for an 
emergency on any one day, viz. : 

2 sick: 

2 in arrest or confinement; 

4 absent— either with or without leave, or at school at Fort 
Riley, orin Hospital at Hot Springs, or in 
hands of civil authority, or awaiting trial or 
sentence at a distant post, or on detached 
duty ; 

7 on extra or special duty detailed by post order; 

1 non-commissioned officer in charge of quarters; 

1 room orde rly : 

cook's pe hice: 

1 stable orderly ; 

2 stable police; 

3on guard; 

3 old guard fatigue; 


“tan = : 
od recruits; 


The remaining 24 is about the number to be counted on 
for drill, that is 44 per cent. of the troop. 

In the same ratio, a troop with an authorized strength of 
108 men would have an actual strength of 91. The details of 
non-commissioned officers in charge of quarters, room orderly, 
and stable orderly, would be exactly as for the troops of fifty- 
five men. The other figures would be larger, bringing the total 
unavailable up to about forty-seven men, although it is likely 
that with the non-commissioned staff and band organization 
proposed the men on extra and special duty would be propro- 
tionately less. This would leave 44 men available, or 48 per 
cent. In the present organization there are 180 troops. With 
24 men availablein each, we would have a total of 4,320. In 
18 regiments of six troops each there would be 108 troops. 
With 44 men available in each we would have a total of 4,752, 
a gain of 432 men in the arm. And this gain is exclusive of 
strikers and orderlies for the field and staff. 
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Among 78 privates it ought to be ch less diffic oO 
\ g 78 privates 1 ght to be much | fficult t 
find men fit for non-commissioned officers than among 42 


privates. Reasons in favor of the proposed plan can be multi- 


} 


plied by any one who will only reflect. 
Now as to correcting the scarcity of officers. The organi- 


mn provides for thirty-seven captains and lieutenants in 


h regiment. Assuming that about forty per cent. of these 
' eae atles Alinnint xen o } ns aien rcentage in mv regi- 
re ualiv absent whnicn na een the percentage inn rey 
he past year, about twenty-three will be left with the 
¢ en eubtracting trom ESE le hve regimental staf om- 
ve left eighteen officers for six troops, or three 
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oop, with the prospect that every troop shall 
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vent back to the old pattern of Gustavus Adolphus, who wa 
the first to divide his regimen into eight troops. These eight 


ops, under their own captains, were entirely independent as 
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regards interior economy, but closely combined into four squad- 
rons during drill and maneuvers in the field. Were it not for 
the known disinclination of the British nature to adopt changes 
it would be hard to understand how this arrangement could 
have lasted so long. 

“Instead of having small units equally divided between all 
the majors and captains, some having considerable service and 
others very limited experience; in place of a squadron com- 
manded in the field by one or two officers, each of whom in 
barracks was entirely independent of the other, we now have a 
considerable body-—-a squadron—under one commander, 
whether in the field or in quarters, a senior officer, responsible to 
his commanding officer, with a double interest in his command, 
and having for his assistant, as second in authority, a junior 
captain of sufficient service whose ties and associates with the 
squadron are only inferior to those of the commander himself. 

a : * What, however, is really the essence of 

the change from the troops to the squadron system is this: 

Every squadron commander is an officer of experience in the 
a ee 


to be intrusted with command; 


captain’s rank and qualified he 
is one to whom the colonel can confidently delegate powers, 
consequently the maintenance of discipline is to a much greater 
extent his personal concern than it was that of the captain under 
the troop organization.” 


, ‘ wee ‘arr ; ; ‘ 
As to the size of the regiment under the proposed plan, it 
is about righ It is as large, ith its animals, as a colonel can 


staff provide forin the field. If larger, there 


well handle ; 
would be too great temptation for some generals to divide and 
scatter it Nor should it be reduced. On the outbreak of 


: 11 . ies +h Pe 5 
war the troops should be increased to a strength of about 125 


the increase being made up ol old soldiers or good riders. 


men, 
One educational advantage of the organization is the oppor- 
tunity it gives a young officer to drill, maneuver, and handle 
about twice as many men as he can with the present organiza- 
tion. 

The only objection I can imagine that may be offered to 
this plan is that other arms will urge that it givés the cavalry 
an advantage in promotion. So far as that goes, I see no objec- 
tion to a similar concentration and organization for the infantry, 
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278 {/ 
vith very much larger companies in time of war. There is 
should blindly follow a foreign system of 


regiments strong as our brigades. 


At! 
\ 


no reason why we 
four company battalions wit! 
I have often heard that in the Civil War 


{f 1 am not mistaken, 
there was an advantage in our comparatively small and handy 


battalions, but ‘the mis 


he North in putting too few together in 


ake was made by t h in p 
brig ides, so that we Né d ( 1 small brigades, divisions and 
Corps, W hile the South had fewe nd larger brigades, divisions 
d ps hich was a better organization 

\s for the fie tiller) an imagine no argument for 

any regime¢ al organizi onger than those that can be 
dvanced fo egiment « gun batteries, with two bat 
erie each maj we teries of horse artillery 
e just righ Ol n? avalry brigade, and the 
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iff ) that your plan has been 
by the Cavalry Committee of the General 
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mtains suggestions of un- 
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THE SAN PATRICIO BATTALION IN THE 
MEXICAN WAR.* 


By G. T. HOPKINS. 


\"\ THILE General Taylor’s army was lying across the river 

from Matamoras, a great many desertions took place. 
You will find a note on this point in General Cadmus E. Wilcox’s 
‘History of the Mexican War,” although he fails to give the rea- 
ons. Just what was the impulse which led these deserters to 
ibandon our for es does not seem to have been recorded in any 
historical work or document, but here and there I have learned 
from sources both Americanand Mexican, that General Ampudia 
employed means calculated to undermine the allegiance of 
foreign-born enlisted men; for instance, it was insinuated to 
them that the attitude of the United States towards Mexico 
was merely a masonic plot to destroy the Catholic religion in 
that country, and that if they bore arms against Mexico they 


would be waging war against their religion. At the same time 
offers of land and money were held out to these men, with the 


result that many of them entered Ampudia’s lines. 


These notes have been furnished us by Captain Frank McCoy, General 
Staff, U.S. Army, as being of great historical interest. The only reference to 
this matter that we have been able to find is the following from Wilcox’s His- 
tory of the Mexican War, pp. 394-5: 
‘In the battle of Churubusco among the many prisoners captured was the 
San Patricio battalion. They were tried by a general court-martial and sen- 
tenced to death, all but sixteen being executed; some were pardoned on 
account of youth when they deserted, two were pardoned because their sons 
or brothers had remained true to the flag of their country, and O’Riley hav- 
ing deserted before declaration of war, was not condemned to death, but was 
branded with the letter ‘D’ on his cheek.’’*—-Editor. 


‘*The companies of Dominquez, deserters from the Mexican Army and regularly 
enlisted in the United States service, and of San Patricio, deserters from the American 
Army on the Rio Grande, mostly of European nativity, and enrolled in the Mexican 
service with O' Riley as captain, first met in battle in the Convent of Churubusco, and the 
scorn with which they regarded and the ferocity with which they attacked each other, 
was a forcible illustration of the odium attacked to treachery, even among traitors. 
Both companies fought bravely and neither seeking nor asking quarter, Many were 
killed."’ 
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Among these was John Riley, or Reilly, of Company 
S. Infantry, who, under pretext of going to mass to 


Fifth U 


be held by a priest on the Texas side of the river, secured a pass 
for that purpose and immediately crossed the river. This was 
early in April, 1846, before war had been declared, and Riley 
immediately given a commission in the Mexican army as a 
lieutenant. He was speedily joined by others, and they organ- 
ed the San Patricio Battalion. It was also known as ‘“‘The 
Foreign Legion” and ““The Red Company.” 
Mhis latter name v pplied to it, so I understand, be- 
e men had nplexions and, some of them, red 
TI fi ear it Monterey, and again near 
S ere the ere €1 ed with the Mexican artillery 
Nothi een heard from them there 
I 1e le of C It en h meanwhile, 
( ] M ( 1 were re te up bi he 
mi not deserters) and also by 
ne American desert r General 
S Pp These latte bas 
reviously ne 
] ] { ( ae) ) 
| he ire 
(3 ( 
\ 20 ( Am« vere stormin 
f San Pal ( encountered the 
o Bat n e 
( )T ( 
( ir. The 1 er ( rter: 
W Wi few day reafter General 
Gen Order No. 263, convened a general court 
yr the of twet nine of these men, all of whom 
onvicted and sentenced to be hung. The reviewing 
thority, on September 8th, following, by General Orders No. 
81, confirmed the sentence 1n respect to twenty, and commuted 
he sentence of seven t ‘ty lashes with a raw hide, well laid 
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on the bare back, and branding with a red hot iron with the 
letter ‘‘D’’ on the cheek of each. Two were pardoned outright 
both having been legitimately captured by the Mexicans, and, 
although forced intothe battalion, hadrefused to fight. Sixteen 
of the twenty were hung at San Angel on September 10th on 
the limbs of a large tree which still remains, and by which stands 
a cross painted on which are a skull and cross-bones, dice and a 
rooster. Ican only figure out that this signifies to the Mexican 
mind that they took a chance, fought gamely, and got bumped 
off for their pains. The remaining four were hung on another 
‘ee the next day while passing under guard, at Mixcoac. The 
lot, thirty-six in number, were tried by general court- 


ursuant to General Orders No. 259, at Tacubaya 





m were convicted and sentenced to be hanged. ‘The 


2 ] : 1 { —_ @ ] . > > 
enten Vi remitted in the case of two, and commuted to 
ae ‘ ge ; : . Those cramamoaor -e } 
branding and lashing as to five ihe remainder were hung at 
\ r + 4 . 14 ¢ . ‘. +] ‘ } - all ms te ] , 
N1IXCOa n ght of ¢ hapul CPE Castile, and were allowed, by 
Colonel Harney, Second Dragoons, to live long enough to see 
he Americat nay hoi sted over the Castle. 

Meanwhile, the Archbishop of Mexico and the clergy, and, 
ndeed, many other persons of some prominence residing 1n 
. RTs , : 

Mey ( ead with General Sci » save the lives of these 
en, but without any result whatsoever Indeed, the General, 
n after occupying the Plaza of the Capital, issued General 
‘ 4 1 1 + . 4 * ] 4 4] “yat t od pace 
Order OG in which he rere! Oa pl on the part OF certain 
ie . 
Nit i t OUD IE 
| ( pira a ) services of several 
( ( nono;r the ( 11 ey only prole 
LOI ecial « on i as ( entice 
our Roman Catholic soldiers, who have done honor to our 
colors, to desert, under the promise of tands in Calhtornia, 
ee lreadv acquired and which areand forever 
\ 1¢ Ve alreaay acquired anda whicn are and foreve! 
1] = dak eee } ae rn | roe Fhe 
will remain a part of the United State Let all our soldiers 


professing the Catholic religion remember the fate of the de- 
serters taken at Churubusco. These deluded wretches were 
also promised money and land, but the Mexican government, 
by every sort of ill usage, drove them to take up arms against 
the country and flag which they had voluntarily sworn to 
support, and next placed them in front of the battle in positions 


from which they could not possibly escape the conquering 
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valor of our glorious ranks. After every effort of the General- 
in-chief to save, by judicious discrimination, as many of these 
miserable convicts as possible, fifty of them have paid for their 
treachery by an ignominous death on the gallows.” 

It seems that when Riley with his San Patricio Battalion 
arrived at Mexico City, they did some duty in escorting for- 
eigners and non-combatants to places of safety. Some of these 
men, also, got money from the British Counsul, under pretext 
that they had nofood. When the former discovered that they 
were in the service of the Mexican government, these contribu 
were discontinued. 

Assisting Riley as officers were Patrick Dalton, Company 
‘B,”’ Second Infantry, and one Batchelder, who does not appear 


to have been captured He was probably killed in action, or 


Inasmuch as Riley deserted in April, 1846, prior to the de 


laration of war, General Scott was unable to confirm § the 


entence of death in his case, and, therefore, commuted it to 
and branding. Contemporaneous writers state that 
Riley did not stand the test verv well As it was he was lashed 


Mexican mule driver, because General Worth deemed it 
ould be too much honor to have him lashed by an American 
oldier. I have manage to get a peep at the testimony given in 

their defense by some thirty or so of these individuals, includ 
ing Riley, and of course they all plead that they were captured 
forced into the Mexican service, but which was disproved 

the testimony of some of the other foreigners, not deserters, 
was taken, notably by an Irishman, named O'Connor, 
ind an Englishman by the name of Wilton, who knew the 
whole story from beginning to end. I find that there was also 
another officer, not a deserter, Captain O'Leary, who was badly 


wounded asa result of an explosion of amunition at the tete-de- 


This is about all the information I have up to the present 

ne, but I am following the matter up during unoccupied 

moments, and before I get through with it expect to have 
very detail 


Meanwhile, I enclose a list of names of those deserters 


irranged by organizations, which may be of interest. 
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ARMY, 1846, WHO JOINED MEXICAN 


ARMY AND WHO FORMED THE ST. PATRICK COMPANY. 
THE FOLLOWING WERE CAPTURED AT THE TETE-DE-PONT, 


CHURUBUSCO, AUGUST 20, 1847. 


FIFTY OF THEM WERE 


EXECUTED AT SAN ANGEL AND MIXCOAC, SEPTEMBER 10 


AND 13, 1847 


Names. 


Henry Logenhamer 
Henry Venator 
Francis Rhode 
John Klager 
Fredk. Fogal 
Geo. W. Jackson 
Wm. O’Connor 
Richard Hanly 
John Appleby 
Geo. Dalwig 
Barney Hart 
Tnos. Millet 
Hezekiah Akles 
John Bartels 
Alex. McKee 

R. W. Garretson 
John Bowers 

M. T. Frantius 
Henry Mewer 
Henry Octker 
Henry Whistler 
Wm. H. Keeck 
Edw. McHerron 
Andrew Nolan 
Patrick Dalton 
John Cuttle 
John Price 

Wm. Oathouse 
Wm A. Wallace 
Elizier S. Luck 
Herman Schmidt 
Thomas Riley 
James Mills 
Lawrence Mackey 
Francis O’Connor 
Peter Neill 

Kerr Delaney 
Patrick Antison 


Regiment. 


2d Dragoons 
2d Dragoons 
2d Dragoons 
2d Dragoons 
2d Dragoons 
Ist Artillery 
Ist Artillery 
2d Artillery 
2d Artillery 
2d Artillery 
2d Artillery 
3d Artillery 
3d Artillery 
3d Artillery 
3d Artillery 
3d Artillery 
3d Artillery 
3d Artillery 
4th Artillery 
4th Artillery 
4th Artillery 
4th Artillery 
ith Artillery 
{th Artillery 
2d Infantry 
2d Infantry 
2d Infantry 
2d Infantry 
3d Infantry 
3d Infantry 
3d Infantry 
3d Infantry 
3d Infantry 
3d Infantry 


3d Infantry 


4th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
{th Infantry 


Remarks. 


Commuted to lashing and branding 
Commuted to lashing and branding 
Commuted to lashing and branding 
Commuted to lashing and branding 


Commuted to lashing and branding 


Sentence remitted. 


Sentence remitted 


Branded and lashed 
Commuted to 50 lashes and branding 


Recruit 
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Names. 


Harrison Kenny 
Roger Hogan 
John Sheehan 
John A. Myers 
John A. Myers 
John Reilly 


Richard Parker 
Lemuel Wheaton 
Saml. H. Thomas 


David McElroy 
Parian Fritz 

John Benedick 
John Rose 

Lachlin McLachlin 
Patrick Casey 
John Brook 


: ; 
Roger Duhan 


James Speers 
Martin Lydon 
Dennis Conahan 
Auguste Morsrtaft 
James McDowell 
Gibson McDowell 
Hugh McClellan 
John McDonald 
John Cavanaugh 
Thos. Cassidy 
John Daly 
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Regiment. 


4th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
5th Infantry 
5th Infantry 
5th Infantry 
5th Infantry 


5th Infantry 
6th Infantry 
6th Infantry 


6th Infantry 


6th Infantry 
6th Infantry 
6th Infantry 
6th Infantry 
6th Infantry 


6th Infantry 


6th Infantry 


7th Infantry 


7th Infantry 
7th Infantry 
7th Infantry 
7th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
8th Infantry 


Rifles 





Remarks. 





Major St. Patrick battalion 
Sentence commuted to lashing and 
branding 


Sentence commuted to lashing and 
branding 
Sentence remitted 





Sentence remitted 
Sentence commuted to lashing and 
branding 


Sentence commuted to lashing and 
branding 
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CAVALRY IN THE RUSSIAN-JAPANESE WAR.* 


Continued from the July, 1913, number of the Cavalry Journal, 
page 155. 
(d) Battle of Sandepu. 

The next important part played by the cavalry in the 
Japanese War was at the battle of Sandepu. 

The break in the hostilities which followed after the battles 
on the Shakhe continued till the beginning of January. During 
this time the Russian army was increased by three corps which 
brought up the effective force to twelve corps and two separate 
cavalry detachments, formed into three special armies. 

The cavalry formed part of the armies and numbered 172 
squadrons and sotnias (Cossack squadrons). 

In the beginning of January the armies occupied the follow- 
ing positions: 

Second Army under Generai Grippemberg (VIIIth, Xth, 
Ist Siberian and Composite Corps, the cavalry detachment of 
Major General Kossagovsky and that of General Mistchenko) 
on the right flank from Syfontsi to Vutchyanin. 

Third Army under General Baron Kaulbars (XVIIth 
army corps, Vth and VIth Siberian corps) in the center from 
Vutchyanin to the Putiloffsopka. 

First Army under General Linevitch (Ist army corps, IId, 
IIId, and VIth Siberian corps and the cavalry detachment of 


*Translated from a series of articles in the Voenny Sbornik by Captain 
N. K. Averill, U. S. Cavalry, Millitary Attaché. 
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General Rennenkampf) on the left flank from the Sopka till 
the Gautulinsky Pereval. 

The whole front of the armies was strongly fortified; in 
front of them they had artificial barriers. 

The Japanese armies was disposed as follows: 

Pirst Army under General Kuroki, from Bensihu through 
Vaniapuza up to Fendiapu. 

Fourth Army under Nodzu, to the left of the first one up to 
Kudiatzy. 

Second Army under Oku, on the left flank up to Lidiatun. 
The 5th and Sth divisions, with a few reserve brigades formed 
the general reserve at Liaoyan. 

The right flank was protected by the reserve tr« Ops 
occupying the Vafunlinsky and Dalinsky summits. 

The left flank was covered by the cavalry brigade under the 
command of Akiyama, with two batteries disposed between 
Hagoutai and Lidiatun, and the cavalry brigade of Tomura, 
on the right shore of the Hunkhe. 

In these positions the Japanese awaited the fall of Port 
Arthur which promised a considerable increase to their armies. 
When the fortress fell on the 20th of December, it was expected 
that towards the beginning of February the army under the 
command of Nogi would arrive from Port Arthur together 
with the two reserve divisions which had been sent out from 
Japan. Circumstances demanded that an immediate attack 


rt 


ld be carried out on our pat 


shou 
The general plan of our attack consisted in striking the 


principal blow on the enemy’s left flank. The whole burden of 


the attack lay on the IId Army; it was to be supported from the 
front only when the entire flank would be surrounded. The 
beginning of the attack was appointed to take place January 
12th 
The Ist Siberian corps and the 14th division were ordered 
to attack the district Chyantan-Buanlatotzy from the west. 
The Xth corps and the 15th division to support this attack by 
«fire from the front. The Composite Rifle Corps was to remain 
in reserve behind the right flank. The Ist Siberian corps was 


assisted by the cavalry of Mistchenko and the Liaohei detach- 


ment at Syfontai covered the rear of the whole army. 
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Late in the evening, on the 12th, the Ist Siberian corps 
established itself on the left bank of the Hunkhe after a stub- 
born resistance on the part of the Japanese near the village 
Hegutai. 

Meantime the 14th division advanced slowly towards 
Sandepu, merely enfilading it with fire. During the day the 
15th division and the Xth corps only kept up a slight fire on the 
Japanese positions, lying before them and entering the villages 
which had been abandoned by the Japanese, whose troops 
had been drawn together for the defense of the most important 
points—Sandepu and Hegutai. 

On the 13th a considerable force consisting of several divi- 
sions was moved forward against the Ist Siberian corps, obliging 
the latter to take up the defensive. The fighting troops were 
supported by the rifle men in the reserve and a hot battle 
ensued along the whole front. 

The 14th division supported by the brigade under the 
command of Lesh, advanced slightly during the day and even 
entered Sandepu, but was obliged afterwards to clear the village; 
towards evening it drove the enemy out of the villages Beitatzy 
and Siaotaizy, but at nightfall it was forced to leave the same 
and retreat. 

On the 14th the troops were given a rest; operations were 
limited to preparations for an artillery attack on Sandepu 
appointed for the 15th of January. The battle was continued 
only by the Ist Siberian corps, which attacked the villages 
lying in its front, so as to be able to threaten the Japanese at 
Sandepu from the rear. After a bloody night fight the corps 
entered Sumapu. 

The inaction of the 15th division and the Xth corps from 
the front and their inability to move onward in accordance with 
the general plan of action accepted by the Commander-in-Chief 
placed the Ist Siberian corp ina very difficult position. Pressed 
by the superior forces of the enemy the corps was obliged to 
leave Sumapu, and afterwards, on the 15th, tomove back still 
further, but then the timely support on the part of the Jitomir 
regiment, sent out from the reserve, allowed it to keep its 


position and parry the attacks of the Japanese. 
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On the same day the Xth corps carried on a demonstrative 
attack on the front and possessed itself of villages Siaotaizy 
and Labatai. The Japanese position began to be awkward. 

On the 16th our troops intended to continue the attack, 
but towards evening the Commander-in-Chief ordered them to 
cease the battle and to return to their original positions. 

The operation of the cavalry detachment under the com- 
mand of General Adjutant Mistchenko, consisting of forty-five 
Cossack squadrons, twenty-four horse artillery and eight horse 
mountain artillery guns and forming part of the IId Army, 
were as follows: 

The task imposed upon the detachment by the field order 
on the 12th was “‘To assist the Ist Siberian corps in its attack on 
Huanlatotsy and then to cross over to the left shore of the 
Hunkhe and reconnoiter the locality between the river Tait- 
sykhe and the line of villages Hegutai—Landungau—Tadu- 
sampu. But thisorder was not received in due time and there 
fore Mistchenko Gecided to continue the former task set to 
him, namely, to overtake the column of Japanese forces, which 
1ad appeared in the regions of Lokonto opposite the flank of the 
Id Army; for this purpose setting out in the night of the 11th 
from Asyniu and Ubaniula, he moved to the south in two 
columns; the mght one under the command of Major General 
Teleshoff, consisting of the Caucasian brigade, a brigade of the 
4th Don division and two horse batteries, and the left one under 
General Pavloff, composed of the Transbhaikal Cossack brigade, 
the 4th Ural Cossack regiment and two horse batteries. 

About noon the right column entered into an engagement 
near the village of Otasiagantzy, occupied by dismounted cav 
alry. At this moment the above mentioned field order was re 
ceived, but the battle was already begun and had to be carried out 
totheend. Mistchenko ordered the left column to march on to 
Mamakai with the object of taking a firm stand on both banks 
of the Hunkhe and threatening the rear of the Japanese forces 
which were acting against the Ist Siberian corps. 

The right column was deployed in battle formation, 
surrounding the enemy from the north, the east and the south 
east. The Ural regiment was placed as a screen to the south 


towards Baidagau, to act against the reinforcement coming up 
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from Siaobeihe to support the Japanese detachment. The 
enemy kept his position steadfastly. Seeing that no results 
were being attained and having in view the task imposed by the 
field order, General Mistchenko at the coming of twilight gave 
the order to cease the attack and to move on to the north to- 
wards the left column. But while this order was being executed 
the Cossack squadron of the 25th Don regiment proceeded to 
attack the position by storm. This attempt was sufficient to 
make the Japanese take flight, leaving their wounded behind. 
It was then ascertained that the village was being defended by 
two dismounted squadrons. 

In these proceedings the following is worthy of attention: 

The decision of General Mistchenko, namely to march 
forward to meet the column which was nearing the flanks of the 
detachment was quite correct. On coming upon the enemy 
occupying the village the detachment was to dismount and 
enter into an engagement. At the same time the village was 
to be surrounded from three sides, which was also well timed. 
The placing of the screen at the south, to act against the ex 
pected reinforcement was also expedient. 

The order to the left column to march to Mamakai was 
necessitated by the desire to secure the crossing of the Hunkhe, 
which was necessary for the execution of the task, imposed upon 
the detachment by thefield order, and for guarding the opera- 
tions from being prevented by the Japanese forces on the 
Hunkhe. This was all. But involuntarily one asks oneself 
how is it that during so many hours, from noon till twilight, 
twenty-four squadrons with two horse batteries could not over- 
come two dismounted squadrons. This must be explained, in 
the first place, by the absence of reconnoitering; the length of 
the line front and the density of the skirmishing line would 
prove the weakness of the detachment. Inthe second place, by 
the reason that after the first shots of the enemy, the whole 
detachment immediately dismounted, without having made the 
least attempt to enter into the occupied village by means of a 
cavalry attack, if not from the front, then from the rear, or at 
least to take a look at itfromtherear. Lastly, by their resolute- 


ness of the action, the partiality for firing and the disinclination 








t 
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to meet the enemy at close quarters. This last is corroborated 
by the fact, that with the first attempt of attack on the part of 
only one squadron, the enemy fled. 

The method and order of the attack were not of a cavalry 
nature and did not lead to success even with such an enormous 
superiority of numerical strength over the enemy. As to the 


} 


field order there is one circumstance which must be noted, 
namely, in sending out a cavalry detachment consisting of 
forty-five squadrons with twenty-four guns to attack an enemy 
concentrated on the flank of the detachment with movement in 

lvance, the task set was vague: “‘To assist the Siberian 
orps in his attack’’ and the second task more precise: “‘To 
reconnoiter the locality in the stated region,”’ thereby making 


his latter the chief object, whereas it ought to have been done 


The detachment of General Kossagovsky covering the 
ight flank of the army attacked at the same time Mamakai and 
Tchitaizyv, thus securing the safety of General Mistchenko's 

hment while crossing the Hunkhe. 

On the 13th, for the purpose of carrying out the task con- 

ined in the field order the detachment of General Mistchenko 


roceeded to the left bank of the Hunkhe, while the left column 


was directed to the river Shynzia, was ordered to enter 

( ] ic I puperian OTp , and the right 
- . ; 4 eens | 4 +1 

oving to Santiazu was ordered to send out patrols to the east 


line and to the south, towards the river 


\t one o'clock the left column entered into an engagement 
‘near the village Hinge, but could not bring it to 


» it received the order to join the right column 


1 4 ? Lier Sh aAT)\N > 
ISO pped Dy tne Japanese. 


\t two o'clock the right column encountered the enemy 
A horse battery under the protection of the 4th 


"7 
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ile the Caucasian 
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Ural regiment opened fire from the front, w 
le galloping around to the village from the south, 
igorously attacked the Japanese from the flank and put them to 


Q 


flight. While pursuing the fugutives, part of the right column 


ook possession of the village Suerpu, but their further advance 
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was stopped by fire from Tunhenpu, which necessitated the re- 
calling of the left column. The Japanese taking advantage of 
the darkness evacuated this village also. 

In the night from the 13th to the 14th General Mistchenko 
ordered the left column under the command of General Teles- 
shoff to send out scouting parties to the north, northeast and 
east; the right column under General Pavloff to send scouts to 
the east and southeast; and from the Caucasian horse brigade, 
tothesouth. The position, however, was not elucidated, but 
rather by reason of false information it became more unin- 
telligible. 

At 9 o'clock in the morning on receiving information that 
Sandepu was occupied, General Mistchenko based his further 
operations on this news; he threw himself with his entire 
detachment to the northeast of Suerpu to pursue the enemy, 
who was said to be retreating towards Landungau. Taking 
rapid possession of Suziaopa, he advanced with the Caucasian 
brigade towards Landungau, but on discovering the presence of 
a large infantry force at this point, he decided to concentrate 
the whole detachment in this spot and meanwhile opened an 
artillery fire upon the village. But the Japanese took up the 
attack on their own part, and made for the battery. The 
latter, having fired all their cartridges was silenced. To stop 
the Japanese General Mistchenko ordered the Daghestan 
regiment to attack them from the rear, but at this moment he 


antry and 


was wounded. The Daghestaners rushed on to the infa 
l 


attacked their battery, but coming upon a ravine, they were 
obliged to retreat. 

Meantime the remaining parts of the detachment had come 
up; they had been moving to the north for the purpose of coming 
into contact with the Ist Siberian corps and in common with the 
latter had attacked the v. Tsuisiapu, when they received the 
order to hasten to Landungau. The Japanese, however, 
deploying a considerable force, commenced an energetic attack. 
Towards nightfall the cavalry detachment was concentrated 
near Suerpu. 

On the 15th the villages near the halting places of the 
detachment were all occupied by the Japanese infantry. This 


circumstance obliged General Teleshoff, who had replaced 
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r to drive them 
ut from the villages. The cavalry detachment was deployed 
in dismounted battle order for an attack on Tunhenpu, when the 
rder was received from the Commander-in-Chief of the IId 
Army to give assistance to the Ist Siberian corps in the direc 
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the carrying out of reconnoitering, which again was made of 
superior importance. 

After imposing the general task, the Commander of the 
Army only hampered the freedom of action of the chief of the 
detachment by his further instructions as to the direction of 
the cavalry, which was in the rear of the enemy’s army on the 
15th. It is difficult to exact one or another line of direction 
when the chief is in the rear of the enemy with his detachment. 
His action must depend wholly on the circumstances with which 
he is surrounded. All that the Commander can do in this 
case is to keep the chief of the detachment informed of-the state 
of affairs in the front and of his next intentions. 

On the first day, January 12th, the detachment moving to 
the south in search of the enemy’s column, which had been 
said to have made its appearance, marched about twelve versts 
and had a skirmish. After that, the next day 1n obedience to 
the field order, the detachment turned to the east and moved 
deeper into the rear of the enemy, marching in the course of 
two day about twenty five versts to the east. 

Thus in three days the detachment marched about forty 
verst On the fourth day the detachment was deployed in 
battle formation with the front to the north and entered into 
an engagement with the enemy’s forces in that region, so that he 
could not move further. 

Therefore, during these days but a very small distance was 
pas ed It is true, the detachment had before it the enemy's 
forces occupying the surrounding villages, against which he had 
to fight dismounted, but still the fact must be explained by a 
certain irresoluteness and slowness of action on the part of the 
Cavalry, which deserves rebuke. 

In the above description it was seen how irresolutely the 
Cossacks acted, on January 12th, in the battle between twenty- 
four squadrons with artillery and two dismounted Japanese 
squadrons. This irresoluteness was observed also by General 
Mistchenko, who says in his order of the 13th: ‘‘Yesterday the 
troops seemed to hesitate before the enemy. It is necessary to 
act with energy and courage, remembering that a general battle 


is going on.” 
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absence of the requisite contact with the combat going on at 
the front and the extremely slow fighting of the VIIIth and 
Xth corps. 

On the next day after the retreat from Sandepu it became 
clear that the Japanese had not concentrated their forces 
opposite our centre with the object of breaking through the 
latter and it was decided to repeat the attack in the same order. 
But whilst preparations therefor were going on, the Japanese 
Commander-in-Chief having received the last reinforcement 
took the initiative into his own hands and took up the attack 


This led to the battle of Mukden, a battle unrivalled 


himself. 
for its duration and cruelly stubborn resistance of both sides. 

During the whole period of the battle of Mukden it is 
interesting to follow the operations of the cavalry concentrated 
on the right flank of the army, as the rest of the cavalry, which 
was disposed on the mountains, could not develop its activity 
and its operations were limited only to serving the infantry 
parts, the cavalry acting only in dismounted order in connec- 
tion with the infantry. 

( Period of the Battle of Mukden. 

Immediately before the battle the Russian Armies occupied 
positions along the line of Syfontai--Tchantan—Judiatai 
Lashanpu—Shakhepu— Shanloidze— Erdagu— Kandolisan 
Gautulin—-Pereval over a distance of ninety-five versts. The 
troops were in immediate contact with. the enemy occupying 
positions on the line of Vaniapooza—Fyniapu—Lidiatun 
Sandepu-—-Tautaitzy. On the right flank of our disposition 
was the IId Manchurian Army, whose cavalry extended to the 
river Liaokhe. Opposite the same there was the IId Japanese 
Army from the river Hunkhe to Lashanpu, forming the left 
flank of the Japanese disposition. Beyond its left flank, in 
the environs of Siaobeikhe, was concentrated the I1Id Japanese 
Army under General Nogi, the front of which was covered by the 
Ist and 2d cavalry brigades under the command of Akiyama; 
this army was destined to turn the right flank of the Russian 


Army. Our IId Army was composed of eighty squadrons 
with twenty-four horse batteries. On the 4th of February our 
Commander-in-Chief obtained information concerning the in- 
tentions of the Japanese to attack the railway, and he sent out 
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to the rear the 4th Don division, with the Don battery, and tour 
squadrons of frontier troops, weakening thereby the cavalry 
by twenty-eight squadrons and six guns. To replace these 
the Commander-in-Chief reinforced the IId Army by means 
of the 2d special cavalry brigade and the Amur and Ussuri 
ut these forces arrived considerably later. 
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ne Caucasian cavalry brigade and the 19th, 25th, and 
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26th Don regiments to the south, turning the left flank of the 
ananese. On the same dav he reached Santinza at a distan 
apanese n the same day he reached pantinZa at a dadistance 
f twel . ccte fram Sianhel h . a] arty > } St 
ot twelve versts [rom piaobeikne. omMall parties OL the enemy 


retreated before him, so that our troops moving to the east, to 
the front line Liaoyan—Shakhe came upon the railway line ‘ 
without encountering the enemy. The next day the detach- 
ment advanced five versts to the south, drove back six Japanese 
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squadrons, reconnoitered Siaboeikhe, and by means of artillery 
fire drove away an infantry column of the enemy which had 
made its appearance. After this, on the 3d of February, the 
detachment moved on to Maimakai, but on receiving the order 
to dispatch the Don division towards the north, to Guntchulin, 
it ceased the reconnoitering and turned back. The departure 
of the 4th Don division weakened the forces of the detachment 
and prevented them from carrying on the reconnoitering to the 
end. The position of Nogi’s army remained unknown. The 
scouting operations proved, however, that Siaobeikhe was 


occupied by infantry troops forming the left flank of the army, 
all the villages to the north being also occupied by the enemy, 
whereas the space to the south of Siaobeikhe and between the 


1 


Hunkhe and Liaokhe along a distance of twenty versts was 


from the 5th till the 10th of February the above mentioned 


attack of the four squadrons under the command of Colonel 


Gillenschmidt took place in the rear of the Japanese army with 


the object of demolishing the railway line and this being suc- 
c. 39 Te Ps 1 4 +1 hh} ; y ; ~ Tanadtnh 
cessfully accomplished led to the blowing up of the Haitchen 
a The detachment returned. havit ed RS meee 
TIAL ne detachment returned, Naving Obtained some 1n 
fv " recarsAi y +} loc? t10n f +] a , 
)] 1 regarding the aisposit10on Of the enemy. 
+1 +1 CO Th tnen . , <r) ] yon ylee ‘ : 
(in the 12th of February, General Rennenkampf was or- 
dered to move to the left flank of the army, and the command 
over the cavalry on the right flank was entrusted to General 
Grekoff who had been temporarily commanding the Ural- 
rr } ] } . —< * nar rf 4.1, 1. “ ore + ge¢ 
Transbaikal division; the command of the latter was trans 


ferred to Major General Pavloff.. The cavalry of the Id Army 


after the departure of the Don division consisted of thirty-two 
quadrons and eighteen guns, of which the right group, fifteen 
quadrons and twelve. guns under the command of General 
Pavle arded the locality between Kalama and Siadomyn 





1 


with a reserve force at Ubaniulu, and the left group, seventeen 


squadrons and six guns, under the command of Major General 


Eicholz, protected the locality from Siadomyn up to the flank 
of the Rifle corps with a reserve force at Syfontai. 

With the return of the cavalry detachment the contact 
with the enemy was lost again and this circumstance enabled 
the latter on the 11th to group together on the right bank of 
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the Hunkhe, unnoticed by us, parts of the turning columns of 
the army of Nogi. These parts were only discovered by the 
cavalry on the 14th, when they came upon the advanced posts 
of the cavalry. This fact proves how unreliably the obser 
vation on the flank of the army was carried on. With the first 
news of the approach of the Japanese forces the Ural regiment 
! Kalama and to extend its observations 
ht bank of the Liaokhe up to the Sinmitin road, but 
while on the way thither the regiment received another order 
from Major General Pavloff to support him by covering his 
right flank. When the regiment arrived in the evening, Kalama 
proved to be already occupied by a Japanese detachment con 
of three sorts of arms, and our regiment was unable to 


1e Liaokh« Besides, the Japanese were advancing on the 





cTOss tne K 
cavalry from tl well 
On the 15th Maior General Grekoff decided to attack the 
lama, with the reserve brigade occupying Syfortai 
‘iment wi ent ahead, but before reaching Kalama 
it encountered a battalion of Japanese infantry and after an 
excnan gt of shi * ed without losses. 
Major General Pavloff was ordered on the same day to 


move with nine squadrons and four gunsfrom Ubaniula to the 


ith towards Ludigantaza and Fansandi. Meeting with con 
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vards Sandiotsy His losses on that day were one officer 
and six Cossac} It was ascertained then that considerabl 
forces the enemy were a 1 ancing towards the tront of our 
° “ ; ° 7 } 
armies and were turning our right flank. 


Major General Grekoff with a reserve force of nine squad- 
rons and the 20th horse battery, moved on to Kalama afte 
the Ural regiment. Finding it occupied and noticing a move- 
ment on the part of the Japanese to the north, he turned to 
he north intending to cut off the heads of the columns, but 
afterwards deeming it unwise to go too far north he left this 
task to the Ural regiment alone, and himself with the remaining 
squadrons turned to the north-east, to Syfontai, that is away 
from the flank of the army thus allowing the enemy to turn 
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him; that is to say, he stopped in an enclosed space before the 
front of the enemy, instead of staying on the flank of the same 
and enjoying full freedom of action. The 5th Ural regiment 
retreated towards nightfall to Piediauaupu, where it halted 
with the front towards the west and north-west. The right 
wing of General Pavloff put out a protection along the line 
Lanhopu-—Hacopinusi; the reserve forces of General Grekoff 
halted forthe night at Erdagou;the left wing of General Eichholz 
was also forced to retreat to the line Hacopinooai—Tchandiapa. 
Thus the task given to the cavalry to occupy Kalama, and to 
pass Over and carry on the observations on the other side of the 
Liaokhe, was not accomplished. By retreating to the north 
before the enemy and gradually drawing back the right flank 
the cavalry was outflanked on the 15th and pressed close to the 
right flank of the general disposition. In the reserve parts one 
Cossack was wounded on that day. 

During the last two days the cavalry detachment learned 
that near Kalama a force of not less than one infantry division 
had broken through to the north, the head of which towards 
the evening of the 15th reached the parallel of Davangapu, 
that is our right flank had been turned at a depth of twenty- 
five versts; from the south about ten battalions were advancing 
towards Syfontai and had already reached Toohanchipu 
Tootaitsy. In other words, it was clear that the Russian 
Army had been outflanked by considerable forces. 

The action of the cavalry during the period described may 
be commented on as follows: The cavalry detachment although 
ide from the infantry flank at a distance of fifteen 
versts, was disposed nearly on one line with the same and its 
operations were only passive. In covering the flank of the 
army, occupying a fortified line along a front of ninety-five 
versts, the cavalry ought certainly to have moved on from the 
side of the flank and advancing forward have established a 
contact with the enemy, so as to follow all his movements. 
Only in such case could the cavalry properly warn the army of 
all that was going on. As regards the manner of carrying out 
the reconnoitering service the same did not answer the purpose 
either. The cavalry detachment remaining on the same line 


as the infantry, sent on ahead a line of protecting parts along 
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a front of thirty-five versts. What a number of men were 
required for such a long front; how the forces of the detachment 
were weakened thereby; and, at the same time, how little did 
it answer the purpose in view. Such passive form of action and 
the absence of contact with the enemy did not allow the turning 
movement of the enemy to be noticed in due time and permitted 
his infantry to come right close to the cavalry detachment. 
The cavalry gave information regarding the flanking movement 
on the 14th, whereas if it had carried out the reconnoitering and 
protection of the flank in any other way, it would have noticed 
the movement of Nogi’s army when quite at the beginning, 
when only parts of that army were crossing the Hunkhe, that 
is, two or three days earlier, which would have made a great 
difference. 

The discovery of the turning movement called forth the 
occupation of Syfontai by eight battalions of the infantry; 
eighteen squadrons of the Dragoon brigade were moved through 
Soohodiapu to Gavohooapu and Tuitavooan and a brigade of 
the 41st division under the command of Birger were sent on 
towards Sinmintin to Kaolitoon, as a screen, for the protection 
of the right flank of the army and for the purpose of recon- 
noitering the locality beyond the river Liaokhe. 

On the 16th General Grekoff was ordered to find out what 
forces of the enemy were moving on both banks of the Liaokhe, 
and to determine the line of the enemy’s movement. For 
this purpose he was advised to occupy the road to Sinmintin 
on both banks of the Lraokhe and to send out numerous scout- 
ing parties. 

On the morning of the 16th the Japanese on the other hand, 
advanced on Syfontai with the forces which had been moving 
towards it from the south; part of them deployed opposite 
to Syfontai and the remaining columns, forming about a division 
continued to turn Syfontai from the west, drove back the 5th 
Ural regiment and passed to the rear of Syfontai. General 
Grekoff also retreated and reached Hoodiatai towards evening, 
without having accomplished the task which had been set him. 

Meanwhile General Pavloff’s detachment continued to keep 
its position between Syfontai and Pendiauopa, stopping the 


advance of the enemy, General Pavloff received the order to 
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move on to Kalama for the purpose of reconnoitering the tail 
of the Japanese columns, which were moving to the north, and 
of harassing them from the rear. But it was already impossible 
to reach Kalama and General Pavloff moved on to the north 
with the purpose of coming into contact with the detachment 
of General Grekoff and of making an attempt to reach the Lia- 
okhe, outflanking the Japanese columns from the north, at 
their heads, but at the request of General Eichholz, he halted 
at Tuerlto, for the purpose of protecting the Syfontai detach- 
ment from the north. Thus, the detachment of General Pav- 
loff was detained near Syfontai without having reached Kalama 
and without having joined General Grekoff’s detachment. 

In the course of the day the Japanese thrice attacked the 
Syfontai positions, but without success. Towards evening 
General Eichholz ordered the Syfontai troops to retreat and 
himself moved on to Tuntaitsy to join the Rifle corps, under 
the protection of General Pavloff’s cavalry, which was disposed 
at Sathaitsza. 

While the battle was going on with the nght column of 
Nogi’s army, the other column of the same had already moved 
further on and began to pass on to the east towards Mukden. 
Thus again during the operations on the 16th of February the 
cavalry remained near the infantry, losing its freedom of action 
and all possibility of developing active operations. The cav- 
alry detachment kept receiving contradictory orders all that day 
from the Commander of the IId Army, from General Grekoff, 
as Commander of the Cavalry, and from General Eichholz, 
Commander of the Syfontai detachment. 

General Stepanoff’s brigade of Dragoons was ordered to 
march to Tuitavooan and across the Liaokhe, for the purpose 
of reconnoitering the locality between the Liaokhe and the 
Sinmintin Railway, and arrived at Salimpu, where it halted 
for the night near the cavalry detachment of General Grekoff 
which was stationed for the night at Hoodiatai at a distance 
of several versts, and near the 5th Ural regiment at Tchizanpuza 


at a distance of seven versts. Thus, in such a small space, 
at about twenty versts to the north of Syfontai, on the night 
between the 16th and 17th of February, twenty-one squadrons 
and six guns were concentrated. The Japanese got before this 
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7th Transbaikal battery, in all 450 mounted men. Out of 


these parts had to be given away into the newly formed de- 
tachment of Major General Golembatoffsky and to form the 
flying post, after which under General Eichholz remained only 
230 Cossacks, which were disposed in Sathaitsza; there they 
joined the Zamoscz regiment and did not undertake any active 
operations, General Eichholz was ordered to give up the com- 
to Major General Tolmatcheff. 


mand of the detachment 
detachment received the following 
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side where the 
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In this way, General Grekoff’s cavalry passed directly 
fore the front of three Japanese columns without coming 


ollision with them anywhere. 
Thus, during the preceding two days, the 16th and the 17th, 
the task set to the cavalry was to move up to Liaokhe and 
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develop scouting operations on the right bank of the river, and 
at the same time by surrounding the advancing columns from 
the flanks and in the rear to impede their movement. But 
the cavalry did not succeed in accomplishing this. General 
Pavloff’s detachment failed to get before the enemy’s column, 
by gaining its head, on the contrary the Japanese infantry got 
in advance of him, and having cut him off from General Grekoff, 
prevented his coming into contact with the latter, and obliged 
him to remain on the interior flank of the Japanese columns. 
General Grekoff’s detachment succeeded in reaching 
Liaobian and Kaulitoon, that is, to come out on the exterior 
flank of the enemy, but he did not profit by his advantageous 
position, and did not venture to attack with his twenty squad- 
rons the rear of the Japanese troops, moving to the east in the 
direction of Mukden. He remained in inaction at Sandiapu 
the whole of the following day, only sending out four squadrons 
he Tchernigoff regiment across the river, and trusting to the 


information obtained from local inl 


of t 
( 
hal itants tnat oinmin 1n 
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was occupied by a small force of 700 Japanese mounted men. 
Thus, tl 
dispo ed int 


1. Major General Grekoff’s detachment of twenty squad- 


e night from the 17th to the 18th, the cavalry was 


it ; 
he following ordef: 
rons and sotnias with six guns: 

1) Four squadrons of the Tchernigoff regiment and two 
otnias of the Chita Cossacks on the right bank of the Liaokhe 
between Matchan and Voitsiavopen, near Sinmintin. 

Four sotnias of the 5th Ural regiment near Tchindu- 

ista in contact with the scouting patrols of the enemy. 

c) <A reserve force of ten squadrons and sotnias with six 
guns at Sadiapu. 
2. General Tolmatcheff’s detachment consisting of nine- 
teen sotnias with twelve guns, partly near Aidiapu, partly on 
the left bank of the Hunkhe, near Saovantchinpu. 

On the 18th the Ural regiment received an order to observe 
the enemy on the left bank of the Liaokhe, from the north, and 
to enter into contact on the right with the Tchernigoff regiment, 
which was observing the enemy on the right bank of the Liaokhe, 
that is to say, again only to observe the enemy without carrying 


out any active operations. 
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The Ural regiment moved on towards Sishelikhe, that is, 
four versts in advance, disclosed the approach of two infantry 
regiments of the enemy with one battery towards Dafashan, in- 
formed General Grekoff thereof and retreated towards Liaobian, 
having received the order from General Grekoff to keep up the 
contact with the brigade of General Birger, which was moving 
on from Kaulintoon to Mukden and to cover the left flank of 
General Grekoff’s reserve, remaining on the spot. At Liaobian 
the regiment halted for the night. 

Towards nightfall General Grekoff’s reserve moved to Siaot- 
szylampao, that is, tothe east. Onthat Cay, during the time, 
when the Japanese columns were continuing their movement to 
the east and their left flank detachment came into collision near 
Dafanshan with General Birger’s detachment, General Grekoff’s 
cavalry, after remaining inactive all day, towards evening, 
without having been molested by the enemy, moved away in 
the direction of the northeast, the consequence of which was 
that the detachment of Birger and Topornin were left unsup 
ported. In his reports of that day General Grekoff gives very 
vague information, and only concerning operations in the rear 


of the Japanese columns moving to the east. This information 





was founded on the reports of the scouting parties, which had 


verified, as the main body of the detachment, ten 
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Thus on that day General Tolmatcheff’s cavalry did not 
undertake any independent operations. During the day six 
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Baron Kaulbars, and only thirteen sotnias and twelve guns, 
remained in the detachment. 

The nature of Major General Tolmatcheff’s reports is 
note worthy. They contain such expressions as “one of my 
scouting parties observed that the Japanese were marching in 
three columns,’’ and so on. This proves that the reports were 
founded on information obtained from casual scouting patrols, 
whereas such important information ought to have been veri- 
fied by the operations of the entire detachment. 

About 3 o’clock p. M., General Tolmatcheff reports that he, 
“in view thereof that the infantry was protecting his front, 
passed over to Sukhudiapu with the purpose of crossing the 
Hunkhe on that spot, and moving on to Tuntaitszy, to the 
right flank of the IId Army.’’ The reason for this is quite in- 
comprehensible. During the day no reports were received from 
General Tolmatcheff, which proves that no reconnoitering 
operations had been carried out on his part on the left bank. 
The occupation of Tsantaopu by the Japanese remained un- 
discovered. On thesame day General Tolmatcheft’s detach- 
ment, however, again crossed over to the right bank of the 
Hunkhe, then at 8o’clock in the evening returned to the left 
bank and halted for the night near Sukhudiapu. From the 
above it may be assumed that General Tolmatcheff’s cavalry 
hung about all day near theinfantry without any defined object 
and confined itself to near scouting. 

Towards nightfall Sukhudiapu was occupied by the Jap- 
anese in the rear of Lieutenant General Ivanoff’s dtachment, 
disposed in the region of Incerpu—-Tuelpu—Totai. 

The Japanese penetrated to that spot by crossing over to 
the left bank of the Hunkhe, near Tsantaopu, after the detach- 
ment of General Golembatoffsky had retreated along the right 
bank. This was overlooked by Tolmatcheff’s cavalry, who gave 
no information concerning the occupation of Tsantaopu by the 
Japanese. 

Towards the night of the 18th, the Commander-in-Chief 
gave orders to concentrate the main body of the IId Army on 
the right bank of the Hunkhe, on the lines Sathaitsza—Ian- 


syntoon of the morning of the 19th. The division of Major 
General de Witt reached the northwestern front of Mukden and 
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possession of the line Tabetoon—Sahedtsza—~-Tsechuan- 
t} 


toon. Besides this, the Ist Siberian corps also arrived at 


na nd was left in reserve for the time. 


ing that time General Topornin’s detachment was 





i. battlenear, and in front of Salimpu, after which 





envares ll « I 
owards nightfall on the 18th it retreated to Niusentoon and 
Uhuantoon, that is, to the left flank of de Witt. 

After the engagement near Defanshan the detachment of 
General Birger passed to Hushitaki, to the north of Mukden. 
Part of the troops of the IId Army remained on the left bank 


of the Hunkhe between Tuntaitszy—Madiapu—Elthaitsza— 
Vasuchuanzy-—~—Lashanpu in the region of the I[d Army under 


the command of General Baron Bilderling. 

On the 19th the Commander-in-Chief intended to assume 
ive with the troops which were concentrated on the 
9 ink of the Hunkhe. However, General Baron Kaulbars 
emed expedient, by reason of the utter exhaustion of the 

roops and the incomplete concentration of his army. The 
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The Ural regiment was thus ordered to deploy itself along 
a distance of fifteen versts on the front and the line Ivathai— 
Shelikhe, along which the regiment was to keep up the contact 
with three sotnias of Chita Cossacks had a length of twenty-five 
versts. Hence, the part assigned to the Ural regiment was ex- 
clusively for guard protection, that is, a passive one. 

General Grekoff himself decided to move on with his de- 
tachment to the rear of the enemy, that is, in the space between 
the troops of the latter and the river Liaokhe, which neces- 
sitated a movement to the southwest, but he moved on to Kauli- 
toon, to the west and to the north of the road Mukden—Sin- 
mintin, which did not bring him nearer to the enemy, but on the 
contrary, farther away. 

The Ural regiment moved on to Shelikhe in the morning, 
but on finding that General Birger’s detachment had retreated 
during the night towards Kutchenzy, leaving seventy of its 
men wounded there, the regiment dismounted and proceeded 
to transport the same to the detachment under cover of the 
sotnias. At 10:30 the remaining three sotnias returned to 
Kaimapu, one of them occupying Laobian, and disposed them- 
selves for the night at Syzangai. Consequently, the regiment 
did not accomplish the task set to it, which was to observe the 
front Shelikhe—Pinlopu and to enter into contact with the right 
flank of thearmy. On that day one Cossack was wounded. 

The main body of General Grekoft’s forces reached Lidi- 
gantzy at 11 a. m., from where he sent reports concerning the 
movements of small parties of the enemy and of the Hunhuze, 
on the right bank of the Liaokhe. Seeing that the Ural regi- 
ment had not accomplished the task set to it, General Grekoff 
decided to execute the same by means of the reserve force 
and for that purpose returned to Laobian from where he ordered 
the Ural regiment to seek to enter into contact with the main 
forces. 

Towards night on the 19th, the Tchernigoff regiment with 


two sotnias on the right bank of the Liaokhe, to the south of Sin- 
mintin; three sotnias of the Ural regiment halted for the night at 
Syzantai; the reserve disposing itself at Sindiafan—Latore, with 
outposts picquets along the line Shelikhe—Pinlopu. The 
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detachment had experienced no losses except the above mention 
ed wounded Cossacks. 


Thus on that day, General Grekoff, without any reasons, 


desisted from his originally good idea of attacking the rear of 


the Japanese army. Instead, his detachment advanced to- 


wards Mukden for the purpose of acting in concert with the 


other troops and took its place on the flank of the disposition 


of the Japanese armies 

The cavalry detachment of General Tolmatcheff, on the 
19th, crossed to the right bank of the Hunkhe and remained near 
the detachment of Lieutenant General Herschelman at Madiapu 
carrying out scouting operations during the battle in immediate 


contact with the infantry and towards night crossed the Hunkhe 


During the 19th the Japanese remained passive facing the 
western front of Mukden; they proceeded to draw up their 
columns and only sent out advanced posts. The flanking move- 
nent was executed by three divisions, which were joined on the 


19th by four reserve brigades. Along the valley of the Hunkhe 


the Sth division was moving, and to the south of the latter 
parts on the 4th and Sth divisions. On theleft flank of the 
Japanese disposition, in the direction of northeast moved four 


cavalry regiments andtwo battalions with fourteen guns and 


twenty-four machine guns under the command of Tomura, and a 
cavalry brigade under Akiyama 


Notwithstanding the presence of forty squadrons and 
sotnias cn our left flank and their carrrying out exclusively recon 
ng operaticns, we were in utter ignorance of the forces 
of the enemy outflanking our night flank, likewise we knew noth 
ing of ihe phe re of action of Nos ty army\ and the position of its 
left flank; we did not know precisely where the sphere of action 
of the armies of Oku and Nogi ended. 
Towards night on the 19th the disposition of the Russian 
troops on the eastern front was as follows: 
On the right flank, a composite division under Major 
General de Witt, occupied the line Takhentoon—Matuensa; 


on the extreme right flank near Saitazsa were located the forces 


of Colonel Zapolsky, six battalions. 
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In the center, thirty-two battalions of the 25th division 
and a composite division of the Xth Corps under the command 
of General Topornin, from Niusentoon to Yukhuantoon. On 
the left flank, General Zerpitsky with the forces of Generay 
Tchurin, nine battalions of Rousanoff, eleven battalions of 
Hershelman, twenty-five battalions and the 15th division- 
thirteen battalions. From the left flank the troops of General 
Topornin through Madiapu and up to Vasuguanzsy. 

The reserve of the army, for the right flank in the region of 
Takhetoon, eighteen battalions and six squadrons of the Ist 
Siberian Corps; beyond the left flank near Sotkhosa, thirteen 
battalions of the Sth rifle regiment and the Vth Siberian Corps. 
Total on the eastern front: 130 battalions, over an area of 
thirty versts. 

For the 20th Baron Kaulbars had an order to take the of- 
fensive and to repulse the enemy's forces which were outflanked 
by attacking the enemy’s left flank, namely, to advance with 
the right flank. 

Baron Kaulbars, having given the requisite instructions 
ordered his cavalry ‘‘to continue carrying out the task given it 
in the rear and on the enemy’s flanks.”’ 

General Grekoft reported in the morning to the Commander 
of the army that there was no fresh news of movement by the 
Japanese troops from Liaoyan, where their extreme flank was 
located. On the eve, however, he had reported that one bat- 
talion and three squadrons of the Japanese passed from Liaoyan 
to the northeast. This shows that by morning of the 20th the 
extremest point of the left Japanese flank had not been exactly 
defined. General Grekoff ordered in the morning the Ural 
regiment to occupy Pinlopu and to deploy sotnias on the front 
so as to link on the right with the Tchitinsky sotnia and on the 
left with the right flank of our troops defending Mukden, and 
to establish the whereabouts of the left Japanese flank coming 
from the west. On establishing the above to watch the flank- 


ing movement, and also to cover the routes on the north in the 
rear of the Russian troops and on the railway Mukden- 
Tielin. 

As the Ural regiment started its advance its Commander 
was informed that all the nearest villages were occupied by 
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Japanese. This shows that on the night of the 19th and 20th, 
as the cavalry left flank was at Pinlopu, ten versts from the 
right flank of the army near Saitazsy, they were not linked 
together, and the enemy had slipped through this space un- 
per ‘eived. 

On this being reported to him General Grekoff sent four 
squadrons of dragoons to Kuzsyan to dislodge the enemy and 
occupy the line of protection 

The dragoons after an insignificant skirmish occupied the 
adjoining villages left by the Japanese and during the night 
linked themselves with the right flank of the army. The 
Russians lost only one dragoon that day. Eventually Grekoff’s 
main force reached Lidiapudsy where they were joined by the 
Ural regiment. The forces of General Tolmatcheff remained 
throughout the 20th in Lanua without taking part in that day’s 


} t+encg nm tha u-e en tr > 
fighting on the western front. 


Hence, the entire activity of the twenty squadrons and 
sotnias with six guns concentrated 1n the region of Lidiapudsy 


restricted itself on the 20th to an insignificant skirmish of four 


Lt 
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squadrons of dragoons near Kutsyan, to the establishment of a 


link with the army and was brought down toa passive protection 
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of the flank of the army and to covering of the routes to the 
; sr7hach ra nant the tan 1s al } : - : r\4 

north which were not threatened at all In other words, in spite 





ot the order received for that day “‘to continue carrying out the 
task regarding the rear and the enemy’s flanks,’”’ 1t was brought 


down to the nearest protection of the flank which according to 


the disposition was charged to the Primorsky Dragoon regiment. 
The eleven sotnias of General Tolmatcheff remained quite 
inactive five versts from the battlefield. 


On the morning of the 21st the mounted troops were located 
thus: five sotnias of the Tchitinsky regiment on the line 
Bugensivo—Sindiafan extending over nineteen versts, fronting 
west, towards Liaokhe, whence according to latest reports 
nothing could be expected. Four squadrons of the Tchernigoff 
regiment on the route from the right bank of Liaokhe to join 
the main forces. Two squadrons of the Niejin regiment guard- 
ing the line Sinthoiza—Taudiapoon with the front to the enemy's 
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ank. The main forces ten squadrons and sotnias with six 
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guns were near Lidiapudsa beyond the left flank of the entire 
posts. 

From General Grekoff's report to the Commander-in-Chief 
on the morning of the 21st it is seen that he recognized his task 
to be the covering of the route to Tielin. Hence, the cavalry 
played this purely passive part of protecting the routes to the 
north without there having been the least attempted movement 
by the enemy in that direction. Some trifling shirmishes took 
place that day in front of the outposts. The Ural regiment 
took up advanced positions at first but withdrew immediately 
fire was opened against it. On the left flank the Japanese 
seized Kunuyatoon, forcing the Nuiejin squadron to retire. 
This compelled General Grekoff, lest the Japanese might break 
through, to remove the reserve to Khaituon, although he 
might have prevented this by remaining at Liduapudsa. Thus 
for two days the cavalry of General Grekoff remained inactive, 
offering no assistance to the army in its efforts to take the of- 
fensive 


Late at night the cavalry took up the following positions: 
The Niejin regiment, two squadrons, occupied the sentry posts 
: | b 


from Taudiatoon to Lidiofan, ten versts. Five sotnias of the 


Tchitin regiment occupied the sentry posts from Lidiofan to 
ivo, eighteen versts. Five sotnias of the Ussuri regiment 
drew their posts along the right bank of the Liaokhe from 
Bugetsivo to Ulachaopudsa covering a distance of four versts. 
The main forces, thirteen squadrons and six guns were near 
Lidiapudsa. Thus, towards night the troops occupied almost 
the same positions, having only lengthened the line of protection 
+1 


beyond Liaokhe. Facing them the enemy had occupied the 


villages Pinlopu and Eltkhaiza; in the latter with two battalions 
and four squadrons. The cavalry lost two dragoons that day. 
Meanwhile a combat was taking place over the entire west 
front, and the flanking movement of Nogi’s army was going 
deeper and deeper, and threatened the railway, which was 
Russia’s line of communication. 
On the morning of-the 21st Major General Orbeliani took 


over the command of Major General Tolmatcheff’s cavalry. 
After some modifications had been made in the orders Major 
General Pavloff was sent with two sotnias to reconnoiter ahead 
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of General Zerpitzky’s advance guard. As a combat was pro- 
ceeding along the entire front this reconnaissance was to be 
carried out between the two fighting lines. It could clearly 
give no results and was quite useless. On this occasion the 
cavalry was given a task which should have been left to the 
infantry forces leading the combat; for it was from the combat 
itself that the answers to the questions could alone be learned. 
The Caucasian mounted brigade remained inactive throughout 
the day and far from the battlefield. 
The attempts of the IId Army to take the offensive on its 
right advanced flank on the 20th and 21st were unsuccessful. 
On the following two days, the 22d and 23d, the positions 
of General Grekoff’s cavalry changed but little. It remained 
inactive and did not furnish even passive protection to the 
routes to the north, seeing that small groups of the enemy broke 
through in that direction. From General Grekoft’s reports 
it was seen that the Japanese infantry had occupied the villages 
in his vicinity. Onthe morning of the 22d the Japanese, whose 
forces General Grekoff estimated at two regiments of infantry 
and eight squadrons with two mounted guns, took the offensive 
ainst the advanced forces on Madiaten—Kautsyen, gradually 
spreading northwards by an outflanking movement on the 
right of the cavalry. In view of this General Grekoff’s forces 
retrired through Tasitoon to Zkhailuopu and further to Taushu 


ught, having left the Ussuri, Tchita and Ural regiments 


= 
te, 


to protect the line Makudsa——Bugetsivo— Ulagaoputsi. 


The forces that took part in skirmished sustained no losses 


Hence, on this day the Japanese forces advanced on the 
cavalry, outflanked it, compelled it to retire, and, disregarding 
the presence of the twenty-five Russian squadrons and sotnias, 
having placed a protection against them, openly continued the 
flanking movement on the right of the army and embraced it. 

General Grekoff’s cavalry passively yielded to the enemy, 
and retired without any losses that day. For the last two days 
the Japanese forced General Gerngross and the northern forces 


to occupy the line Fansitoon— Ungentoon with their front facing 
northwest and north, eight versts from Mukden with their 


right flank resting on the railway. With the advance and 
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the outflanking of the Russians on the right from the north, the 
Japanese exposed their flank and rear to General Grekoff’s 
forces and in order to cover them advanced cavalry and in- 
fantry slowly northwards, threatening the railway and the 
Russian communications. All General Nogi’s forces were 
meanwhile attacking the entire western front of the Russian 
army. 

General Pavloff, on the 22d, having joined his two sotnias 
with four sotnias of the [Vth Ural regiment received orders to 
cover the nearest stages towards Mukden from the north. The 
Caucasian brigades of Prince Orbeliani remained inactive on the 
22d. On that day the Japanese took energetically the offensive 
and made a series of attacks on ourentire western front. This 
resulted in the right flank being repulsed to Tansintoon—Podisa 
and the Japanese began to threaten Mukden from the north 
by cutting off the line of retreat to the Russian army. 

The Commander-in-Chief, having ordered the Ist and IIId 
Army to retire to the line of the river Hunkhe, organized the 
defense of Mukden from the north by special forces under 
General von der Launitz whom he charged to cover entirely the 
approaches to Mukden and to prevent the destruction of the 
railway. The northern forces consisted of twenty-six battalions, 
fifty-two guns and the mounted forces of Prince Orbeliani, 
seventeen squadrons and sotnias and twelve horse guns. Now 
the mounted forces of General Grekoff remained also on the 
north of Mukden and were not united under the northern 
command, although the radius of action of Grekoff’s and Or- 
beliani’s forces adjoining each other. The total number of 
mounted forces north of Mukden were forty-two squadrons 
and sotnias with eighteen guns. 

Beginning from the morning of the 23d the Japanese con- 
tinued to advance against Grekoff’s forces. The Ural regiment 
was ordered to move on Zkhailuopu and to occupy it. The 
Japanese openly under the eyes of the Cossacks began strength- 
ening themselves in Tasitoon. The mounted forces did not 


prevent this and when one battalion and two squadrons were 
collected there and moved ahead the Ural regiment retired to 
Tchidiasa, where they rested for the night. The regiment 
sustained no losses. On the right flank two squadrons of the 
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Niejinsky regiment were sent in the morning to Sifasi to support 


the Tchitinsky regiment, but as they did not encounter the 
enemy the squadrons turned back. No other action was taken 
by the troops. 

Prince Orbeliani’s cavalry was given the task of scouting 
the enemy north of Mukden, namely, in the region where 
Grekoff’s cavalry was assisting the infantry in the defence. 








é 
The combined regiment of General Pavloff passed the night at 
Santiasa in touch with the enemy. During the attack of the 
Japanese it remained on the spot protecting the right flank of 
1c infantry. Meanwhile the [Vth Ural regiment commenced 
1 4 — 4 ‘ $1 . 
al ick on the enen | ery | ehin encountering 
nfan re, it retired ab« 100 paces, having lost only five 
Tse at was all the regiment aid 
l General Grekofl ree vere again Vel Oppor 
I ( king the « rear. Action on the part of 
Ca 1 tl qgirection W have been m¢ luable if onh 
O the enemy a1 re 1mm B th valry concen 1Led 
) Mukder o bi ¢ one ot twenty squaar and 
nder General Grekoff near JTaushu and the other 
g of ten sotnia t T oon only kept the defensive 
he 23 
On 24th Grekoff received instructions from the Con 
nana Chic to brea ( h the line of the enen pro 
tection and after outflanking it, to penetrate into the rear of the 
eft flank and ascertain the force and dispos ition of the reserve 


this flank. The staff of the IId Army gave him the 


task of performing: ‘‘aprecise and decisive reconnaissance west 
of the railway between the stations Houshitai and Tielin, in 
rder to establish the forces and grouping of the Japanese in 
this region.”’ These were again quite conflicting instructions. 
The cavalry remained at Taushu, having sent out only scouting 
parties to get in touch with the enemy. After this it remainec 
on tne im<¢ pla = and the advanced forces were sent ahead 
from two to ten versts and established the weakening of the 


former protection. Even this, however, did not induce General 
Grekoff to advance against the rear of the left flank of the Jap 


anese. Heremained for the night at Taushu, having his ad- 
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vanced lines at Bugetsivo—Yadashan and the Ussuri regiment 
on the right bank of the Liaokhe. On the night of the 25th 
a general retreat of the army to Tielin was decided upon. 

In the last five days the general situation had changed in 
favor of the Russian cavalry. The Japanese columns who were 
marching northwards all turned to the east and continued their 
advance on Mukden. Having begun the combat with the west 
front of the Russians, they started a series of attacks which 
lasted several days. When the Japanese turned eastwards on 
the 18th, Grekoff’s cavalry had the rear of their flank facing him 
and hence was able to strike freely into their rear. This was 
quite evident at the time. When the Japanese were attacking 
fiercely the stubbornly resisting front of the Russian troops, 
action by Grekoff could have had a sweeping effect. Self- 
sacrificing and energetic action by the cavalry in the rear would 
have had effective results, particularly on the 20th and 21st., 
when it was proposed that the Russian front troops should take 
the offensive. At the very least the moral effect would have 
served to check the Japanese‘advance and we could have gained 
time to collect our forces and concentrate for some chosen pur- 
pose. General Grekoff saw well the importance of such an 
attack and was about to make one on the 19th, but he lacked 
courage and remained entirely passive. He created quite 
unnecessary task for himself of covering the routes to the north 
which were not threatened at all. 

However, Grekoff was not the only one to blame, as he 
acted in accordance with instructions given him by the staff of 
the Ild Army, whichran asfollows: ‘‘Itis at present necessary 
to maintain a close communication with the infantry located in 
front at the station Hushitai and prevent the spreading out of 
small bodies of the enemy northward. In the event of success 
on our part the cavalry should strike at the enemy’s flank and 
nearest rear.’ Thus he was ordered to strike against the rear 
only in event of general success, wheras it was just this activity 


that would have assisted success. 


The cavalry of General Tolmatcheff, subsequently of 
Prince Orbeliani, also refrained from effective action, and only 
kept direct touch with the infantry by short range scouting, 
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which is not the cavalry’s first duty. In fact it kept hiding be- 
hind the infantry. 

Thus from the moment that the enemy’s flanking movement 
on the right of the Russian army was established the operations 
of the cavalry divide themselves into two periods. During the 
first days, from the 14th to the 17th, when the length and 
direction of the movement was not yet known; and from the 
18th, when the line became generally known. In the first 
period it was important to learn whether the columns already 
disclosed facing our right flank were the chief forces of the 
engaged troops or only a screen, the side vanguard, in whose 
rear the movement of the other troops could be expected. 

Naturally, at that time the Commander-in-Chief insisted 
that the cavalry should develop scouting on the right bank of the 
Liaokhe, but later on it became known that the Japanese forces 
advancing between Hunkhe and Liaokhe had turned eastward 
in the direction of Mukden and only small patrols and groups 
of Hunhuzes remained behind. In view of this the scouting 
became useless. Yet, it was continued in the expectation of 
some deep thought out flanking movement, and thus the op- 
portunity was missed of the cavalry attacking the Japanese in 
their rear while they were in the act of flanking. 

Summarising all that had been stated of the work of the 

valry on our right during the period of the Mukden battles 





one n ad the following 

Before ing of the battle the cavalry detachment 
order ] ight flank of the army was not able to 
reconnoiter owing to its unfavorable disposition 


on the flank and also its passive action; and although it dis- 
the outflanking movement of the enemy only two or 

three days later than it should have done and consequently 
Further, all the cay alry’s efforts were directed to discover- 

ing the enemy’s outflanking force and the direction of its move- 
nent Seouting patrols were sent out and brought in infor 
mation; and the cavalry commanders contented themselves 
vith this information without verifyingit by reinforced re- 
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connoitering, by sending out 
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The commanders frequently even were content with infor- 
mation obtained from local inhabitants, of Chinese travellers, 
and without further verification reported it to the Commander- 
in-Chief. In a word, the reconnoitering was carried out with 
insufficient force, not energetically, not actively, and thus it 
elucidated the position only slowly and wasted much time. 

On the 17th and 18th, when conditions were sufficiently 
defined, all the cavalry work was directed to the carrying out 
of distant reconnoitering, to the prejudice of rear reconnoitering 
and other services. The cavalry was content to play only a 
passive part, and all its work during this period was marked 
by slowness and dilatoriness. Instead of surrounding the 
advancing columns of the enemy from the flanks and the rear 
and taking advantage of favorable occasions for sudden attack 
on the rear of the enemy in large masses, in mounted or dis- 
mounted formation, the cavalry was so slow that it could 
not overtake the enemy’s infantry. On the contrary, the in- 
got before the Russian cavalry stopped its 

I] 


ally the Japanese 


fantry each time, 
way, and cut off separate parties; and, fin 


amt. +enxy lL» 4 3 ee | Lis ] o4 a poe - 
infantry took the offensive and obliged our cavalry to give 


As to de elo] ing independent action in the rear of the 
: he rear, our cavalry not only did not venture to 
do 9O when ordered. 

The passivity and absence of desire to take independent 
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tion passes all limit and 


nounts to this that the cavalry 
actually endeavored to avoid fighting under various pretext, 
vielding to the enemy in everything. With even small forces 
against it our cavalry retreats hurriedly, takes cover behind 
the infantry and remains passive wiiness of battles in which the 
infantry troops heroically lay down their lives. 

All thi is eloquently confirmed by the cavalry losses during 
the terrible days of the Mukden battles. From the 14th to the 
25th of February the eight regiments and three batteries lost 
only five officers and seventy-three men; Grekoff’s detachment 
only two officers and twenty-seven men. Of all the losses of the 
Russians during the period of the Mukden battles 97 per cent. 
were borne by the infantry, and only 0.1 per cent. by the cavalry 
It is noteworthy that the cavalry of the right flank, that is 
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of the IId Army, was not joined under the command of one 
chief. In one region four cavalry detachments worked in 
complete independence of one another. Parts of the cavalry 
frequently received different orders from different persons, 
and orders direct from the chiefs, not through their immediate 
commanders. All this led inevitably to confusion and disorder. 
The cavalry showed a decided disinclination to mounted 
fighting; and on meeting the enemy it generally dismounted, 
that is to say, it gave up on its own accord its strong side and 
dopted a course of action which answers only in exceptional 
cases. It is characteristic also that the cavalry, while acting 
in close touch with the infantry, adopted the unnatural role 


of scouting within the zone of the battle order of the infantry 


hould not concern the cavalry at all 


With the retreat of the rryi\ owards Tielin and farther 
inmaric the Guninihai nositions the cavairv-under Ge 
Owarads the ovpinknal ( ons the Cavairy undel cn 


eral Mistchenko, the Caucasus, Ural and Transbaikal brigades, 


supported by General Morosoft’s detachment, covered the 
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fter the Mukden battles caused them to cease further hos 
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nd, thereiore, a iong pause ensued until the losses 
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O 1 be replaced VV ¢ ert iting the arrival of three new 
I 
mobilized corps, alter which two more were to be mobilized. 


The Japanese, on their part, did not venture to take the offen 
ive. At the same time the arrival of our Baltic Fleet in the 


japan Sea was expected, and the encounter with the Japanese 


re | | + SC aflate 
Fleet might create a new state of affairs. 
It was during this period that General Mistchenko’s cavalry 


forces of forty-five sotnias carried out its raid on the rear of the 


1 > : +h ] - - ,- ¢ a. P . 
enemy, at Fakumin, from the left flank, as mentioned above. 


This raid, which was without practical results but had 


rather a moral importance after the Mukden defeats, was the 
only important operation of our cavalry, whose activity up to the 


conclusion of peace was limited to scouting operations and only 
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small skirmishe: 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN CAVALRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS.* 


(Regulations for the Instruction of Cavalry Troops—kdition 
oO} 1912.) 


| “HE important modifications affecting Cavalry Drill Regu- 

lations have rendered necessary the recasting of the regula- 
tions governing the instruction of troops, which, dating from 1896 
(general scheme of instruction), and frora 1901 (instruction of 
recruits, recruit companies and depots) presented some gaps 
to be filled. 

As the men serve four yearsin the Russian cavalry, we should 
not expect to find the exercise and distinctions that are found in 
Section I of our Drill Regulations. On the other hand, we 
must note the extreme differences of season and climate in 


Russia, the distinction between the winter and summer periods. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Instruction should always be directed toward practical 


ends, with the exclusive purpose of preparation for war; it 
should develop inall a desire for the offensive and the exercise 
of the initiative. In all degrees of rank, superiors should not 
interfere with their subordinates in the choice of means and man- 
ner of instruction, provided these latter are not contrary to 
the spirit of orders and regulations. They should assure them- 
selves that all their subordinates are instructed in all matters 
within the scope of their military obligations. 

The winter period extends, for example, from October Ist to 
April 15th; the summer period, from April 15th to October Ist; 
but this division of time is fixed by division commanders, con- 
formably with general instructions of territorial department 
commanders. Moreover, regardless of this division of time of 
instruction, every cavalry unit should be ready for campaign 


“Translated from the Revue Militaire des Armees Etrangeres, February, 
1913, for the War College Division, General Staff, by Captain Edward 
Calvert, Ninth Cavalry. 
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throughout the year, in other words, the individual instruction 
of the troops ought not to hinder during the winter the execution 
of field exercises by the constituted tactical units. 


WINTER PERIOD. 
The exercises of this period are intended, first of all, to 
render the trooper capable of marching individually in campaign 


and to give a progressive training to the horse. In mounted 


instruction, principal importance is given to cross-country 


Ce ae ah uae Pree Aone Sie coe ‘eee ee 
riding. The exercises of this period compris¢ For officers 
riding hall training, mounted gymnastics, cross-country riding, 
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use of the saber, revolver and carbine firing practice, instruction 
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in Drill Regulations, ta al exercises, map and field exercises. 
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The regulations indicate the minimum num- 


ber of exercises that will be had in each class of instruction. 








SCHOOL OF THE TROOP. 
Platoon instruction; 
Dismounted 1 or 2 periods 
Mounted 3 or + periods 
Fighting on Foot 4 or 6 periods 
> 
Troop instruction: 
Dismounted 1 or 2 periods 
Mounted 12 or 16 periods 
Fighting on Foot a % periods* 
lield exercises 
Platoon 3 or 4 periods 
Troop 6 or 10 periods* 
SCH )OL OF THE REGIMENT. 
Instruction by regiment: 
Mounted 14 periods 
Dismounted 6 periods* 
Field exercises 4 periods 
Maneuvers 5 periods* 
MANEUVERS OF SEVERAL REGIMENTS. 
Tactical exercises of regiments 2 periods 
Brigade exercises 4 periods 
Brigade maneuvers 2 or 3 periods 
Division maneuvers wee.0 OF 8 periods 
Some exercises are had with the enemy outlined by flags, 
but the regulations look less with favor on this method, as being 
open to the objection of being too conventional and conductive 
to unreal situations. On the contrary, they emphasize the im- 
portance’of maneuvers and prescribe the means for developing 
them. 
>» —— 


*One to be a night operation. 
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The field exercises comprise exclusively practical instruc- 
tion in the service of security, communication and reconnaits- 
sance. 

The regulations indicate the great importance of night 


17 


operations and consequently prescribe not only exercises in se- 

curity and reconnaissance, but also in marching and combat. 
INSPECTIONS 

The regulations lay down the principle that inspections 

10t hinder the normal course of progressive instruction. 


Che best method by which regimental and brigade commanders 


TE PERG Ee OO ern Dn pene rT eee aM ek |, Bees Meare 
sure resul oO direct and constantly toliow the prog 

I of instruction 
‘VALS cai we ‘ P P. r 7 ] ‘ 
While making inspections, commanders should not limit 


themselves to compiling criticisms, but should give clear and 
precise directions as to the means and methods to be employed 
rrect the defi 


; i aa 1, , ove ra 
le Genciencie noted, and should Live troops tne 


} > f +1, r VT rMeEN } r 4] TY) > 
benefit of their own experience and personal example 


THE HORSE SHOW FOR SERVICE HORSES, 1913.* 


y \ -+] 3 ’ y |} “atl cad } he ¢ +4 7 
our issue for April eing hampered Dv the necessities of 


we were obliged to limit ourselves to a very con 

] ] 4 1 4 . ‘ 4 >! a4 7 - 
lensed account of this important test But it seems worth 
while to return to the subject, as a study of the showing of the 
r tl vear may easilv lead to erroneous deductions. 


Among the eight horses taking first rank, may be counted five 





] 1f_h] ] 1 4 - fril]_h] ] oT thea lati - nInin< , 
half-blood and three full-blood horses, the latter gaining only 

} f+) ] sohth nil- db 4lf_h)] an < 411 ra 
ourth, hith and eigntn place The half blood had a still more 
notable victory over tne 1! tl-blood, as the entries in the latte 


class were in the majority; since, taking into account the defec- 
tions at the start, as well as the eliminations resulting from the 
different tests, of the thirty-six horses remaining in line last day, 


twenty-one were full-blood and only fifteen half-blood. 


*Translated from The Revue de Cavalerie for May, 1915, for the War 
College Division, General Staff, by C. F. Herring. 
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In the face of such a result, it might with reason be assumed 
that the fuil-blood is the less suitable for the requirements of a 
service horse. * * * But this would mean that all the 
sacrifices, especially those of the “Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Horse-Breeding,’’ for the purpose of procuring for the 
army full-blood horses of quality, will gofor nothing. It is well, 
however, not to accept the results of the contest of 1913 as by 
any means conclusive. They are far from being definite and 
seem rather the result of the spe cial conditions of the trial, demon- 
strating that these conditions answer but imperfectly to the 
end contemplated by the institution of the “Service Horse 
Championship.’ This meeting, in reality, has for its object 
the improvement of officers’ chargers most suitable to the differ- 
ent functions demanded in time of war. For instance, the 
mount of a cavalry officer must be swift, full of endurance, 
dexterous and supple; the winner of the contest should be one 
showing superiority from these different points of view. 

It is impossible to deny, that, under the present conditions 
of competition, except perhaps in the training test, the horses 
are not put to it to give proof of their superiority. From the 
point of view of endurance, dexterity and speed, only a mediocre 
effort is required of them,—-they are never given opportunity to 
demonstrate their highest capabilities. But that is the very 
end to be aimed at in establishing the system of trials, and it 


should not be an insolvable problem. While not in the least 


¢ 


belittling the importance of training, would it not be possible, 
for example, to institute a service test consisting of a long run 
over a varied terrain broken by genuine obstacles well distri- 
buted? The country around Paris is marveloulsy adapted to 


such an experimental course. The horses competing would 
be divided into small groups, their performances compared 


lative standing would be determined 


very rigidly, and their re 
by the time consumed in making the trip. With some such 
system as this, it would be possible to estimate the endurance 
skill and speed of the horses, as well as their agility. 

This solution of the problem is not the only one; there are 
others conceivable and perhaps more satisfactory. In any 
event, the lesson to be deduced from the horse show of 1913, 


judging by all the correspondence we have received on the sub- 
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; 


CCE, 
that they are not giving entire satisfaction. 
in another article, to make known the wishes of officers on this 


is that the present conditions seem to be perfectible and 
We intend shortly, 


yh 16E0t 
subvpyect. 


THE HORSEMANSHIP TEST—- BIARRITZ, PARIS.’ } 


7 | “HE test, as before publi hed, consisted of covering a dis- 
tance of 750 kilometers divided intothree parts: First, from 
Biarritz to Bordeaux, 185 k 





, at forced pace, in three stages, 


s, 550 km., at free gait, fol 


from Bordeaux to Versailles, 
iti y; third, from Versailles to Paris, 15 km., at 
One hundred and twenty-two reserve officers were 
invited, and eighty-four set out on April 18th. Seventy-seven 
line at Bordeaux on April 21st, and 
idable task of making 550 km. at 


to the formidal J 


contestants remained in 


ipplied themselves {OT} 
Thev had until Me nday,. 


\ April 28th, to reach Ver 
egistered there on the 24th, having 


ree gal 
sailles, and eight of them 1 


<m. in less than four days 
e participants arrived at Ver 
ailles, and there were ; rivals April 26th—27th. 
A total of sixty-two officers completed the trip, and the show 
the remarkable as, owing to delay 


7 ] + aa - 
completed this cour ¢ 
On April 25th, twenty-on 
thirty-three ar 


1 
I them was more 


m4 : +1 - ] +1 , | ] + ‘Ao 5) m4 
in organizing the ride, they had so little time for preparation 
It s] ld also be added that the weather conditions were rather 
1} orable 
The following are the hours of arival at Versailles and the 





by the eight principal contestants 


1. Lieutenant Crespiat, of the First Chasseurs, Thursday, 





25 p. M., 160 km. per day. 
Captain Lebrun, 20th Artillery, at 6:50 p. M., 153 km. 
Nathan, 14th Train Squadron, at 7:00 p. M., 


3. Captain 


3, 1913, forthe War 


Translated from The Revue de Caralerie of May 1 
ion, Generzl Staff, by C. F. Herring. 


College Divi 
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4. Lieutenant d’Amboix de Larbont, 6th Dragoons, at 
7 p. M., 153 km. 

5. Lieutenant Pichon, ‘10th Chasseurs, at 8:35 Pp. M., 
150 km. 

6. Lieutenant Jabet, 20th Dragoons, 10:50 p. m., 147 km. 
7-8. Captain Dossaud, 95th Territorial, and Lieutenant 
Marcel Guyot, 6th Chasseurs, at 11:25 p. M., 146 km. 

On Wednesday, March 30th, the distribution of awards 
tOok place at the Military Club, the Minister of War, presiding. 
M. Etienne congratulated, in most felicitous terms, the officers 
of the completement upon the energy they displayed and the 
magnificent results attained. ‘I am sure,” he said, in closing 
his remarks, ‘‘that this great lesson of endurance and of moral 
and physical strength will bear fruit in the future. I offer to 
all officers who participated in this test my admiration and my 


gratitude.” 








cae ———+ 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


THE RAID 
‘Raids are isolated, independent cavalry operations, con- 
lucted with secrecy, by rapid marches, usually avoiding gen- 
ral engagement 
“The raiding force should be composed of the best mounted 
nd most self-reliant troops, and should consist of complete 
organizations; as, regiments, squadrons, et« 

“The objects of raids are: 

‘To harass and weaken the enemy by drawing off 1n pur- 
suit his cavalry or other troops, or by causing him to guard 
a great number of points; to threaten, interrupt, and destroy 
his communications; to destroy his depots and source of 
supplies; to gain information; to cause alarm in the enemy's 
country, or create a sentiment unfavorable to the prosecution 
of the war; to interfere with the mobilization of the enemy's 


forces at the beginning of a campaign; to affect the release of 
prisoners.”’ (Par. 856, C. D. R.) 
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In order to accomplish such results the command should 
consist of one or more regiments of cavalry; a detachment of 
field artillery; a wireless telegraph detachment; a motorcycle 
detachment; a detachment of pioneers having a demolition 
outfit and canvas pontoons; numerous scouts; guides, spies, 
and interpreters; and a sufficient pack train. 

Wagon trains cannot be used, since in wet weather or 
mountainous country they impede quick movement. 

A sufficient sum of money should be carried for purchase of 
services, supplies, and animals. 

In order to preserve the necessary mobility for such com- 
mand, the loads on horses should be cut down to the minimum; 
at the same time there should always be carried a reserve supply 
of grain for the horses, of rations, and of ammunition. 

Such a command in many cases will have to live off the 
country. When cattle are to be found the meat component 
need not be carried in full, and the remainder of the ration may 
be reduced, replacing it in weight with beef. In dry countries 
canvas bags for carrying water on pack mules are desirable. 

As a rule the pack train will not be able to carry all the 
supplies needed, and part of the ammunition, rations and grain 
must be carried on the horse. 

The greatest attention should be paid to the conserving of 
1 of the horses. Marches of extreme length should 
be made only when necessary. Saddles should always be taken 
off when in camp at night, even when in the presence of the 
enemy. ‘To leave the saddles on for a great number of hours, 
as was done frequently during the Civil War, ruins the horse. 
With good troops, with a sufficient strong and active outpost 
ine, it should always be possible to unsaddle even in the pres- 
ence of the enemy. 

very effort should be made to keep the horses fit for the 
supreme effort of the raid. After long marches extra grooming 
and hand rubbing should be practiced. When at a walk troops 
should frequently dismount and lead. Men with sorebacked 
horses should always dismount when at a walk. Grain should be 
fed at every meal. It is as necessary to the horse as meat is to 
the man. It can always be found in a populated country. To 


obtain hay or grass usually requires extra labor of the trooper, 
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but nevertheless a full supply should be fed daily. Only by 
feeding the horses well can a long raid be made successful. In 
cold or rainy weather the horse should be covered at mght. In 
warm climates, to reduce the weight of the horse, the following 


be left behind :—overcoat, bed blanket, extra cloth- 





Two emergency rations will always be carried. On occa 
ions when there is no train or when the pack train can not carry 
sufficient rations, four days’ rations additional may be carried . 
n the saddle | 


idle bags, reducing the haversack ration by deducting 
‘ bacon, each half-ration to be supple 
mented each day by two pounds of beef and such vegetables 


as may be obtained by foraging parties. 





In view of the fact that the regulation mule train can carry 
only one day's grain for a regiment, it will ordinarily be neces 
sary to carry grain on each troop horse. This extra grain may 
be carried in canvas tubes five feet long and three inches in 
diameter, strapped on the saddle, or it may be carried in the 
‘eed bags, so arranged as to lace up at the top and strapped 

o the saddle. Ten pounds may be carried in this manner. 

It is recommended to officers and officers’ messes that they 

employ their own animals to carry extra baggage and luxuries. 
JAMES PARKER, 


Brigadier General U.S. Army 


CONDEMNATION OF PUBLIC ANIMALS 





fHe [:atlo) 


| WAS very much interested in an article by Veterinarian 
Griffin on how to assist an inspector when acting on un- 
serviceable horses. 
The article was good and timely, but there is more to be 
said. General Orders No. 252, War Department, 1909, requires 


“A memorandum of the dates on which each public animal 


is unfit for duty and of the disease or injury causing the unfit- 
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ness will be kept by the officer who is responsible for the animal. 
When a public animal is transferred from one responsible 
officer to another, any important ailment the animal has had 
since his preceding transfer will be noted on its descriptive card. 
No blank form will be funrished by the War Department for 
the purpose of keeping the memorandum referred to in this 
this order’. 

In my inspection of eight cavalry regiments, I find that 
there was about one troop commander in twenty that knew 
of the existence of this order or if he knew of it he did not obey it. 

The requirement that the record will be kept for each ani- 
mal would seem to exclude a running sick report such as 1s 
used for enlisted men. 

In no case did I find that when regiments transferred horses 
that the sick record of the horse was on the discrpitive card as 
required. 


¢ 


Suppose this order were literally obeyed instead of being 
ystematically di obeyed, how would it assist the inspector? 
Whe n a horse is presented the sick record is also presented. 
rInt . 1 


That is, presented as it was originally made and not made at 


time and for the occasion of the inspection 

In this case, the inspector can see at a glance what duty 
the horse has done and what he has failed to do; and with little 
difficulty decide whether it is profitable for the government 


ie as ttates 
Oo get rid of him 


1? } ‘ 4 . :  laanry 14 . + tha tar 

Further, the inspector will not have to listen to the tire- 
ome “‘spiel”’ of the quartermaster sergeant or other interested 
person about what duty the horse has done or has not done. 


How many troop commanders and commanding officers 
are acquainted with the requirements of Par. II, Bulletin 19, 
W. D., June 9, 1913, which requires that ‘““Form 277 Adjutant’s 





General's office, Descriptive card of public animals, edition of 
January 4, 1913, will be used for all public animals in the army, 
and the card for each animal will be kept up-to-date at all 
times 

How many such cards are up-to-date this minute’ There 
probably is not half a dozen in the whole army If any person 
succeeds in complying with this order, and they should all be 
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made to do so, there will be little additional information the in- 
spector will desire 
ALonz0o GRay, 
Major, Inspector General. 


A GOOD MARCH 


Editor 


: HE Tenth Cava'’ry marched from Fort Ethan Alen, 
Vermont, to the Cavalry Camp of Instruction near 
Winchester, Virginia, and arrived in such good condition as 
to win the praise of the Camp Commander, Colonel C. H. Mur 





Tweflth Cavalry. The regiment was on the road thirty 
four days, four of which were spent in rest. The distance of 
705.90 miles, therfore. was made in thirty marches averaging 
23.53 miles. 
Parts of five states and severa! ranges of mountains were 
crossed; most of the way the dust and heat were stifling, and 
several days the thermometer stood around 100 degrees. We 
post June 16th and finished the march July 19th. 
One horse died of colic, three were shot to prevent suffering, 
nd eight were left in pasturesenroute. These casualties were 
mainly due to accidents 
The average age of the horses was 12.2 years and would 
have been considerably higher but for the presence of a number 


of very young animals, chiefly Morgan These horses stood 


H”’ troop came through without a sore, and Troops “‘A 
and “‘I”’ nearly as well. In the other troops the sores were un 


commonly few. 


r 1 . 3 . 
What sores there were came from old settasts of previous 
Y J 
year No new ones were developed. 


Many of the horses are veterans and have served in many 


regiments. Some still Carry the old hip brands of the Second 


and Third and other cavalry regiments 











“ — 
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The oldest horse is twenty-three and the youngest five 
years old; but the young are in small numbers. 

The actual time on march was divided evenly, as nearly as 
possible, between the trot and walk. Reveille was at 4:30 and 
the start at 6 A. M. 

To lessen the effects of dust as well as to be able to trot on 
level ground, great latitude as to distances was given both to 
squadrons in the regiment and troops in squadrons. At the 
hourly halts, bridles were removed, cinchas loosened, grazing 
encouraged and saddles adjusted. Animals were watered on 
every possible occasion. 

McClellan saddles were used. 

The 138 mules came in as well as the horses. 

J. C. GRESHAM, 
Colonel, Tenth Cavalry. 


BREEDING ARMY REMOUNTS 


. 3ureau of Animal Industry has received reports from 
its officers in charge of the breeding of army remounts 
in codperation with the War Department which show that the 
Governments’ plan is very popular with the owners of mares. 
At the close of business on August 16, 1913, 41 stallions were 
in service. These stallions have covered 1,452 mares during 
the season, an average of slightly over 35 mares per stallion. 
Twenty-seven of the stallions were five years old or over, and 
covered 1,097 mares, an average of a little over 40; ten were 
four year olds and covered 292 mares, an average of better than 
29 per head; four were three year olds and covered 63 mares, 
an average of more than 15. 
The number of mares covered in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire was 241, an average of over 34 for seven stallions, includ- 
ing 3 four year olds, and one three year old; 583 mares were 


bred in Virginia, an average of over 31 for 18 stallions, including 
4 four year olds and 3 three year olds; 208 mares were bred in 








Es 
- 
; 
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West Virginia, an average of 52 for four stallions, including one 
four year old; 376 mares were bred in Kentucky, an average of 
better than 37 for ten stallions, including one four year old; in 


Tennessee, a mature stallion and a four year old covered 22 


The number of mares covered by mature stallions of dif 
ferent breeds were as follows: Three Morgans averaged 45 


+ 'T*} . l\- } rarnacgen 2 197 . . } ‘ ars 
mares: ten Thoroughbreds averaged 38 mares: eight Standard 
> z 


v 


reds averaged 40 mares and six Saddle stallions averaged 42 


mares. <All ages by breeds are as follows: Seven Morgans 





including 3 four year olds and one three year old) averaged 34 
res; fifteen Thoroughbreds (including 3 four vear olds and 2 
hree year olds) averaged 32 mares; ten Standardbreds (in 
ng 2 four year olds average 39 mares; and Y saddle stallion 


including 2 four year oldsand 1 three year old) averaged 37 mare 
| " 


| ~ 4 17 nee — 4-0} lan . 
im. placing Nest ailions, care was taken to select co! 


ties in which there was a scarcity of good stallions. There 


1 , 
( ( ares prt ri the past season, are, to a great 
: , , 
( mare nici pro bly not have been bred in the 
ence Cr nment e1 iragement 


increased some 


In New England, breeding continues until October 1, 


4 . mT ‘ 1 » 

nd in Virginia the fall season is commonly used. Both con 
17 4 ] 4 9 1 +4 1 ] 

will operate to the advantage of the remount breeding 
rane , ee , Tae re } 
Che Department is not able to draw any deductions as to 
ey eee ee gee i. ‘Wes nee akira Raasind | Oe Piet ane geo 
iva at one eed above anotne!l Local preterence 
ver nsidered in placing stallions and no breeds placed in a 
munueite which were not wanted. Recardic i ieend or 
ommun Yy wnicn were no antead. VAevaTdaiess Ol reed O! 


ality, however, the desire of farmers to breed their horse 
to good sized stallions is noticeable. In almost every case 
where stallions have had a comparatively good season, it is 
because they were somewhat undersized. 


Congress has provided for the continuation of the remount 


reeding worl ring the current fiscal year, but no considerabk | 

* 

extension will be possible and no new breeding districts will be : 
rganized at present , ’ 


Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agricultre. 
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ENDURANCE RIDE. 





}. 
AN endurance ride will be held in Vermont on September 
A 15th to 17th, 1913, under the following conditions: 
ENTRIES. 
. rT. * . e a 
lhis endurance ride will be free for all, and open to all horses 
of any breed. No entrance fee will be charged. All entries 
should be sent to C. C. Stillman, Secretary, The Morgan Horse 
Club, 165 Broadway, New York City, on or before September 
1, 1913. 
ROUTE. 
Northfield to Waterbury 23 miles 
Waterbury to Stowe a 
Stowe to Morrisville 10 ” 
Morrisville to Greensboro Bend. on. il 
Greensboro Bend to St. Johnsbury yas 
St. Johnsbury to White River Junction _— 
154 
The above distances have been approximated only. The 
route has not been specially measured. 
POINTS. 
Condition on arrival at finish: Excellent 50 
Good 25 
An average of six miles per hour 50 
An average of five miles per hour 35 
An average of four miles per hour 25 
For each five pounds carried over 160 2 
f CONDITIONS. 


Total distance traveled must not be faster than six miles 
per hour, including all halts, nor slower than four miles 
per hour, including all halts. 
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The ride to terminate in front of the judges’ stand State 
Fair Grounds any time between 11 a. M. and 4 Pp. M., September 
17, 1913. 

Each contestant to leave Northfield at any hour he may 
elect, provided he arrives at the destination within the time 
limit set, viz: Earliest hour for leaving Northfield is 8:30 Pp. M., 
Monday, September 15, 1913, and is determined by dividing 
the total distance by four and substracting this result from 11 
A. M. of the date set for the termination of the ride. The latest 
hour of leaving is 2:20 p. m., Tuesday, September 16th, which 


vill be determined in the same way, only using six for a divisor, 


- 


and substracting result from 4 Pp. M. of the date set for the ter 
mination of the ride. 

Each horse to carry not less than 60 pounds. Any kind of 
equipment. 

Arrangements will be made for feeding and stabling horses 
Waterbury, Stowe, Morrisville, Hardwick, Greensboro Bend, 
Summit, St. Johnsbury, Wells River, Bradford, Thetford, and 
the State Fair Ground: 


+1 Sta a ] tha « ] 
the Fair Grounds the judges 


As soon as each horse arrives at 
will inspect it, noting its condition and crediting it with the 
necessary points. The following day at 10 a. M. these horses 


will be again inspected, and if this last inspection warrants 
it, the points given for condition the previous day will bechanged. 
All necessary information about stabling arrangements, etc., 


will be furnished later to the actual contestants. 
PRIZES 


$100 


50 


Ist prize 
2d prize 
3d prize 25 

In addition to these premiums, there will be given to each 
one of the first ten contestants who finish the Endurance Ride 


a small cup suitably sngraved 
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MILITARY RIDING. 


From the Broad Arrow of July 25, 1918. 

A. T a place like the International Horse Show at Olympia it 
‘x ~=is certainly a mistake that officers should take part who 
are not likely to do reasonably well in the competitions. Show 
jumping is an art in itself, an art that requires much practice 
and training, added to natural aptitude. A man may be able 
to hold his own over the stiffest line in England, may be able 
to steer a horse over the Grand National course, and yet not be 
able to do more than moderately in the show ring without long 
special training. It is a moot question whether there is much 
to be gained by show jumping, but there can be no doubt that 
to be successful, or anything near successful, at Olympia both 
man and horse must be exceptionally well trained. To shine 
the man must be an exceptionally good horseman in every re- 
spect, and his horse must have a natural aptitude for jumping, 
and they must be both specially trained in this particular line. 
It is all wrong for an officer of the British Army in uniform to 
enter the ring at an International show unless he and his horse 
have a reasonable chance of doing credit to that army in the 
task they are essaying. There are always men to be found who 
have ambition to shine in lines for which they have no aptitude 
and noreal qualifications. Insome ways this ambition may be 
very laudable, but when they are wearing the uniform of their 
army in an International show they are representatives of that 


army and should be restrained from making fools of themselves. 
The remedy seems to be in the hands of their commanding 
officers; they can very easily prevent officers entering for com- 
petitions at Olympia unless they are up to the proper standard. 
An International show is not a place for the army to be repre- 
sented by any but thebest. Our place is very good indeed, al- 
though up to now they have not quite succeeded in winning. 
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TELEGONY DISPROVED. 





The Bureau of Animal Industry has recently obtained 
data confirming Ewart’s classic work on telegony—the influ- 
ence of a previous impregnation on subsequent progeny. 

The registered Morgan mare Baby Gates, bred by the 
Department, was bred for the first time to a Grevy zebra by 
artificial impregnation. She foaled a female hybrid on June 2, 
1912. At the first period of heat she was bred to the registered 
Morgan stallion, Pat Murphy, and on May 14, 1913, foaled a 
filly which is an excellent individual of the breed and absolutely 
free from any markings or other characteristics of the zebra. 
Ewart’s investigations with the Burchell zebra gave the same 
results. 

Farmers therefore need not hesitate to breed their mares 
to a jack for fear that the mare will become ‘“‘saturated”’ or 
“impregnated”? so that subsequent progeny by a stallion will 
show the characteristics of the jack. Although the Bureau 
has made no experiments on this subject with other animals it 
is very doubtful whether telegony occurs in any species of 
animals. In animals which give birth to more than one off- 
spring at a time, it is possible for the characters of more than 
one male to appear in different individuals. For example, 
if a Berkshire sow is bred to a Duroc-Jersey boar and Chester 
White boar in the same period of heat, some of the resulting 
pigs will probably be red in color and others white 

Only one spermatazoon is required to fertilize one ovum. 
Where several ova (eggs) are given off at each period of heat, 
as is the case with sows, it is possible for a sow to give birth to 
such a litter, when bred in this way. The same probably is 
true of bitches, cats and similar animals. 

Three cases have been noted this year where mares have 
foaled twins, one a horse foal and the other a mule. The 
mares were bred to a stallion and a jack during the same period 


of heat. 
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Supposed cases of telegony will usually be found to be 
d.e to promiscuous service or to a reversion to some remote 


ancestor. 


UNIVERSAL POLO AT PANAMA-PACIFIC INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
(International Cavalry Contests and Army Remount Demonstra- 
tions also a Feature. Wall Demonstrate what Constitutes 
Best Cavalry Horse.) 


TNIVERSAL Polo will be the opening feature incident to 
the Department of Live Stock at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 

There will be many stables on the site, and the race track 
infield will afford an ideal location for polo grounds. 

Polo enthusiasm is spreading all over the world, and it is 
proposed to have ten or fifteen days of polo beginning with 
the opening day of the Exposition. 

A series of elimination matches will be arranged and be- 
cause of climatic advantages a number of the established teams 
will winter their ponies in California. 

“It is not generally known that three California ponies 
were used in the recent international match at Meadow Brook,”’ 
said D. O. Lively, Chief of the Live Stock Department, “two 
on the American and one on the English side. These ponies 
were in at the finish, and their general excellence attracted 
much attention to California as a polo breeding ground. The 
hills and dry air of this state are especially conductive to breed- 
ing for wind, nerve and action, and California can be counted on 
to supply a large part of the constantly growing demand for 
first quality polo ponies. An expert has agreed to supervise 
the maturing of the field, the location of which is ideal. 

“We will have a grandstand which will seat 18,000 and its 
capacity will be taxed during the great tournament which will 
be held on the Exposition grounds. 

“The question of cups and prizes is now being considered. 
If the Hurlinham cup still remains in this country it is possible 
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that the International Polo Match can be held at San Francisco. 
That of course is a question which can only be decided by time, 
but in any event representative teams from many countries 
will be attracted to a universal meet at San Francisco in 1915. 

‘The International Cavalry Contest would come at a later 
date, but between polo and the army remount demonstration 
there should not only be attracted to the Exposition a great 
many visitors, but the lessons derived therefrom will show to 
the world at large what constitutes a horse suitable for cavalry 
purposes. 

‘Polo is being played with larger sized horses these days, 
and a number of experts declare that a horse suitable for polo 
is an ideal army remount. Be that as it may as the result of 
the universal polo meeting and an international cavalry contest 
to which will be added the saddle horse futurity, harness races 
and the utility or draft horse competitions, the horse will re- 


eive due recognition at San Francisco in 1915.”’ 


THE SELECTION BOARD. 


From the Broad Arrow, July 11, 1913 
Q° long as a man’s fitness for employment depends wholly 
» upon the opinion of a Board of General Officers, to many 
of whom it is unlikely that he is personally known by name or 
even by professional reputation, it is, of course, inevitable that 
there must be a certain amount of criticism of the action of the 
selecting body, and even a good deal of fairly legitimate com- 
plaint. These “growls’’ find expression from time to time in 
the columns of such papers as take any real interest in military 
matters, and the decisions of the Selection Board come in for 
such criticism as cannot reasonably be resented and is certainly 
anything but unhealthy. 
It has lately been pointed out that there is good reason for 
remarking upon the somewhat in-an-out selection apparent in 
a recent Gazette, whereby an officer was lately passed over for 
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promotion from Colonelto Major-General when an appointment 
carrying the latter rank and for which he was specially fitted 
fell vacant, only to be later promoted over the heads of many 
of his seniors, for some purpose which was not very obvious, 
and in a manner which conveyed an impression—probably a 
wholly false one—-that this particular promotion was an after- 
thought, due to strong representations in the officer’s favor. 

In another case an officer was suddenly promoted, out of 
his turn and again over the heads of many seniors, avowedly 
to save him from being run out for age. Itisnot suggested by 
anybody that this officer isnot worth saving, though no doubt 
his employment at the psychological moment at the War office 
gave him just the chance denied to others, possibly of at least 
equal merit, who may be serving their country further afield. 
It has been proposed, and the proposal seems one worthy of 
consideration, that some modification in the terms of the Royal 
Warrant governing promotions seems to be called for, and that 
the Selection Board ought to have the power of recommending 
a colonel for temporary higher rank, rendering the age clause in 
in his case inoperative, the temporary Major-General thus fall- 
ing automatically into the next vacancy without superseding 


anvbody. 











In the preface of this work, Colonel Gough 


Fredericksburg 
and 
Chancellorsville’ tae 


the author, informs us that the book is an 
attempt to follow these two camapigns from 
Federal point of view. He hopes that 
this study will in part, at least, supplement Colonel Hender 
son’s ‘Life of Stonewall Jackson,”’ since he considers that, in 
the latter work, the Confederate pr int of view 1s necessarily 
predominant 

The author does not claim by any means to have exhausted 
his subject, nor has he. As to his sources, he tells us that he 
has found his data mainly in the “Rebellion Records,’’ ‘“The 
Story of the Civil War,’’ by Ropes, and ‘‘The Campaign of 
Chancellorsville’ by Bigelow. It will thus be seen that his 
work is based on solid foundations 

The author comments on McClellan’s mysterious and in- 
explicable popularity with the rank and file of the army. He 
considers it a serious error to have relieved that General 
from command in the very presence of the enemy and at a 
moment when a great battle was imminent in order to put a 


*FREDERICKSBURG AND CHANCELLORSVILLE, A Study of the Federal 
Operations.”’ By Colonel J. E. Gough, V. C., C. M. G., with an Introduction 
by Brigadier General H. H. Wilson, C. B.,D.S.O. Hugh Rees, Ltd. London, 
1913. Price 6 shillings, net. 
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man like Burnside in his place. The evil effects of changing 
the organization of the army in the midst of a campaign, as did 
Burnsides, is clearly pointed out; as is also the unwieldiness 
and unsuitability of the forming of the army into three Grand 
Divisions. The slowness of both Burnside and Hooker is 
freely commented upon. He considers that neither had good 
excuses for this. The Battle of Fredericksburg is pictured as a 
series of disjointed and unsupported attacks in which infantry 
not only attacked without artillery support, but also one divi- 
sion or one corps at a time, while the rest of the army looked on 
as interested spectators. Burnside’s artillery on Stafiord 
Heights was well posted to assist in forcing a crossing of the 
river and in covering the retreat, which later became necessary, 
but it gave absolutely no support to the infantry attacks. 

The author notes that the principles involved in the placing 
of the Confederate trenches at the foot of Marye’s Heights 
vere the same that were invoked by the Boer’s later on in the 
South African War on a number of fields. These trenches 
which caused the English such surprise and consternation when 
first encountered might have been learned about from a study 
of the Fredericksburg campaign. The author points out clearly 
the fatal effects resulting from the improper use of cavalry by 
both Burnside and Hooker. The latter improved some on 
Burnside’s methods, but he spoiled his campaign by sending 
his cavalry away on a useless raid at the critical time. 

Colonel Gough thinks that some excuses should be made 
for Burnside, during the time he commanded the army, be- 
cause he did not want the command, protested against its 
heing given to him, and was not served loyally by his subordi- 
nate commanders. The Army ot the Potomac had lost thou- 
sands of men in useless slaughter at Fredericksburg but it was 
not long after Hooker took command until the morale improved 
greatly. Hooker was somewhat slow in stepping off, but when 
he did, all thought that the hour for decisive action had come 
and all welcomed it with enthusiasm. 

The author shows us some interesting side lights on the 
part which politics in general and the Halleck brand of strategy 
in particular played during the months of March and Apri, 
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1863, in Hooker's attempts to get the campaign started. Col- 
onel Gough points out how completely Hooker failed after 


having gained the wonderful initial success of placing four corps 
in the vicinity of Chancellorsville. These four corps made a 
force superior in strength to Lee’s whole army, yet Hooker at 
1 p. m., May Ist, ordered them to desist from their attack and 
fall back. From that time on, until his army was again safe 
on the north side of the river he never issued an order without 
an ‘‘7f’’ init. He seems to have been under a spell to do the 
wrong thing. His action in this campaign is sufficient reason 
alone, to justify paragraph 78 of our Field Service Regulations 
1910 

The author evidently joins hands with a number of Union 
Generals in considering Mosby a guerrilla. Colonel Gough 
calls attention to the danger of night attacks in close country, 
citing as an instance, the battle during the night of May 2d-3d 
between part of Birney’s Division of the Third Corps and the 


left of the Twelfth Corps. These friendly troops fought each 


other for some time. The losses were few but the morale of 


both Corps was terribly shaken. The book is of excellent print 


and contains very good maps. 
To any one desiring a short account of these campaigns 


. 1 
} 


1 . . 1 . } 
bringing out the salient features, this book 1s recommended 


| N. F. M 


This, the second of the Annuals of the Mounted 


The 
Rasp. 


/ 


Service School at Fort Riley isa large book—-314’ 
by 1016”—of nearly 350 pages. It is a hand- 
some work, printed on heavy calendered paper and beautifully 
illustrated with over 360 half-tone cuts. These cuts not 
only well and fully illustrate the work done at the Mounted 
Service School and the mounts used thereat, but also shows the 
mounts of officers, typical chargers, as well as illustrating the 


“The Rasp.’”’ Mounted Service School, U. S. Army. Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 1913. Published by the Class of 1913. Lieutenent C. F. Goetz, 
Business Manager. Price $2.00. 
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equitation work being done at other stations, polo teams, etc., 
etc. The half-tone cuts were made by the Teachenor-Bart- 
berger Engraving Company, of Kansas City, that well known 
firm that has furnished the half-tone and line work for the 
CavaLry JOURNAL and Army Service Schools for so many years. 

The first part of the book—twenty-seven pages—1is devoted 
to a general account of the year’s work of the Class of 1913 in 
the Department of Equitation. This is followed by about 
seventy pages giving the daily diary of the equitation work 
of the several classes from October 1, 1912, to May 31, 1913. 
These several classes are: First Training Class; Schooled 
Class; Jumper Class; Second Training Class; and the Breaking 
Class. There is also given the diary of the work in stable 
management to which about a month is devoted. 

There is a well illustrated description of the work of the 
department of horseshoeing and hyppology, which is followed 
by an account of the instruction given under the head of Ex- 
plosives and Demolitions. 

The Field Officers’ Course, for both the autumn and spring 
classes is fully described and the daily diary of their work given 
in detail. To the older officers of our cavalry service, this part 
of the book will prove extremely interesting as it not only shows 
what these ‘“‘old men” did there and what those who follow them 
at the School may expect. They certainly had no picnic while 
there and the “Roll of Honor’’ indicates that they took a fair 
share of the falls. It is believed that this course for Field 
Officers, although very short, asitis necessarily, is of the greatest 
importance to our cavalry service, if it is hoped to thoroughly 
disseminate throughout the service, the prescribed Fort Riley 
methods of instruction in equitation. The influence, advice 
and example of these older officers will be more graciously re- 
ceived on their return to their respective regiments than will that 
of the younger graduates, although the latter may be and prob- 
ably are more finished and accomplished riders under this 
system. Of course, if these young graduates of the Fort Riley 
School are tactful and rub their colonels and other older officers 
the right way, their influence in developing these prescribed 
modern methods in the regimental equitation work will also be 


of great assistance. 
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The above mentioned ‘Roll of Honor’’ reports an even 
one hundred instances of student officers having been “‘policed’ 
during the year. Several of the names appear two or more 
times, the champion having been dumped ten times. In case 
the old custom of setting up the champagne when thrown prevails 
at the Mounted Service Schools, several of the student officers 
must have left there as bankrupts 

A very interesting and instructive part of the work 1s in- 
cluded in the thirty-three pages devoted to the subjects of ‘‘The 
Methods of the Mounted Service School Applied to the Enlisted 
Man and the Service Mount” and “Jumping and Cross Country 
Riding” by Captain Henry and Lieutenant Chaffee, respectivels 
both of which are instructively illustrated. 

The other sub-heads of the various subjects discussed in 
the book are as follows 

The care of leather equipment by Captain Edward Davis. 

Notes on European Cavalry by General James Parker. 


nperving 


with a regiment of French Cavalry by Captain 
Hawkins 

Recruit and remount instruction in a German Cavalry 
Regiment by Captain Whitehead. 

Hints on Hanover by Lieutenant H. W. Wagner. 

Value of Racing, steeple hasing, polo and the contests ot 
the show ring in the training of the mounted service, especially 
in the training of the young officer, by Colonel Greble. 

Polo in the Philippine Islands by Governor General W. 
Cameron Forbes. 

The Manila Polo Club by Lieutenant S. C. Reynolds. 

The Regimental Hunt Club by Lieutenant Colonel Morgan. 

International Contest from bit and Spur. 

American officers in the riding competitions, Stockholm, 
Sweden, by Captain Ben Lear 

Jumping competitions in the Eleventh Cavalry. 

Riding instruction on the Mexican border by Lieutenant 
Merchant. 

The concluding part of the book gives a report of the work 


of the experimental squadron at Fort Huachucaa synopsis of 
which appeared in the last number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 
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As a whole this book does great credit to those in charge 
of its publication and it is one that should be in the hands of 
every cavalry officerin our service. The only criticism that we 
have to offer as to the entire makeup of the work is that the 
type used was toosmall. It is very hard for old eyes to read and 
especially so as it is printed on such highly calendered paper. 


E. B. F. 


This is a small volume—414” by 514"’— 

Musketry by Captain J. N. Pickering, U. S. Infantry, 

Training. * who has been for some years on duty at the 
School of Musketry. 

The scheme of instruction now in force in the army contem- 
plates a fairly extensive course of tactical training, both theore- 
tical and practical, in the non-commissioned officers’ schools, 
the garrison schools, in the Post Graduate courses, in the 
Army Service Schools, in field maneuvers, etc., all leading up to 
the fire fight conducted mainly with the rifle. While the 
cavalry will not perhaps always depend on the rifle, yet it 
will do so frequently and in all cases upon its use mainly will 
depend the result of the battle. 

If matters are at all evenly balanced otherwise, the best 
tactical handling of cavalry, artillery and infantry may go for 
naught if the fire effect of the rifle is not developed to its maxi- 
mum. Thisisthe important lesson that every manand officer of 
the rifle bearing branches of the service should keep constantly 
in mind and which a careful reading of this book will teach. 

The first one hundred pages treats of the rifle, or the 
musket if one perfers to so call it, as a machine, of its care and 
preservation and of the tests to determine its reliability. Much 
of this may be found elsewhere and it is probable that the book 
would not have been written for this alone. However, a logi- 
cally complete treatment of the subject required this preliminary 
discussion and while many of our officers will find little that is 
new in this part, yet many will find valuable suggestions here. 

“MUSKETRY TRAINING.” By Captain J. N. Pickering, U. S. Infantry. 
1912. Price $1.50, or $15.00 per dozen. 
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The following seventy-five pages will be found, by the 
average officer, the most interesting and the most important 
part of the book. It covers the several subjects of Rate of 


t 


Fire; Estimating Distances; Description of Locations; Using 
the Field Glass; Ajustment of Fire; Influence of Ground on 
Fire Effect; Combat Firing; and Commanding. 

The rate of fire is treated in the light of experience gained 
at the School of Musketry and under conditions which the offi- 
cer serving with troops connotl duplicate. The prescribed 
course of rifle fire and the allowance of ammunition do not give 
sufficient latitude for such experiments, nor is it necessary that 
they should. Carefully conducted experiments made at the 
school can furnish us with more reliable data and which we can 

cept with more confidence than we could our own average 
results. The thing is to get these results into the hands of the 
personnel of the army and to get them interested in the subject. 
The results are here given as well as the author's thoughtful 
discussion of them 

To the average officer nothing is more tiresome than giving 
instruction in estimating distances and many shirk it whenever 
possible. A casual reading of the chapter on this subject will 
bring home to him, however, the absolute necessity for accuracy 
in estimating or obtaining the distance, and will show how it 
must go hand in hand with improved individual markmanship. 

It is believed that “descriptions and locations’ and ‘‘ad 
justment of fire’ are incidents of commanding but certainly 
each of these sujects are wort hy ot a separate chapter. 

The subject of the effect of ground slopes belongs perhaps 
more to that of the tactical handling of troops than to that of 
musketry training, but, as the author says, there is no distinct 
line of demarcation between them and here is the place where 

The chapter on combat ficing will be found especially 
valuable to those called upon to devise problems of this sort 
and to the company officers in training themselves and their 
commands for actual firing exercises. Having taught the lesson 
of the extreme necessity for working the rifle to its maximum 


t 


effect, the author goes on to show where, how and when the 
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training should be done, who should do it, and gives valuable 
suggestions as to ways and means. 

No company officer can read this book without an in- 
creased sense of his responsibility for the result of the fire fight 
and a realization that this important element of success in battle 
can and should be learned by painstaking and intelligent work 


with his company or platoon and requires no detached service 


in attendance at any school. 

It is practical a work on a subject which should receive daily 
attention and it is based on extended practical experience. 
The service is indebted to Captain Pickering for putting the 
results of his years of labor and thought at the SchoolofMusketry 
in shane for ready assimilation by those not so fortunate. 
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BRIGADE POSTS 


Now that the Secretary of War has completed his inspection 
of nearly all the larger garrisons of the country, it is presumed 
that he will be prepared very soon to outline his policy as re- 
gards the concentration of the forces of the mobile army into 
posts of not less than a brigade each and will make his recom- 
mendations to Congress accordingly. According to the press 
reports he has been besieged by the representative citizens of 
the adjoining city or town of every large garrison for informa- 
tion as to his intentions regarding the retention or abandonment 
of that particular post and has been given advice galore as to 
the merits of that location for its being retained or even in- 
creased and made more important. It is understood that the 
Secretary will favor having at least four large garrisons but 
nothing is known as to the location or size of these proposed 
posts. 

It can be and has been shown that larger garrisons are in 
the interest of economy, certainly in the long run, and that the 
money saved in the upkeep, in walks, roads, sewers, in water 
supply, etc., etc., would in a few years pay for the construction 
of the larger posts. However, the main point and the one that 
the mobile army is most interested in is that of the opportunities 
that these brigade or division posts will offer for the instruction 
of troops, their better training in all that fits them for service 


in war. 
It is very well to recommend and to show the advantages 
of having these brigade posts but it is another thing to induce 
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Congress to see it in the same light and to furnish the necessary 
appropriations for their construction. One of our prominent 
cavalry officers refers to this question in a letter recently re- 
ceived as follows: 

“Collective instruction is favored by concentration, though 
it is to be doubted if this or any other military reason were 
really the moving cause leading to the enactment of the legis- 
lation creating a cavalry brigade post at Chickamauga Park. 
So far, this act, carrying with it no appropriation, is like the 
play of Hamlet with the title role omitted. Many military 
reasons exist for such a post—-climate permitting year around 
out-of-door instruction and training, large available maneuver- 
ing area, diversified terrain, central location, railroad trans- 
portation, etc. This is also a location for one of the postsin the 
concentrated distribution of the mobile army as recently re- 
commended by the Secretary of War to Congress. Now that 
the post has been authorized it is to be hoped that those in- 
terested in its political fortunes will push the matter to its 
logical consumation. 

‘“‘Just where the additional cavalry regiment for this post 
is to come from cannot at present be forseen. Other localities 
may be expected to protest against withdrawing troops from 
their vicinity to build up this one. The creation of brigade 
posts is thus seen to be an antidote for suggested cavalry re- 
duction.”’ 

It is to be regretted that this scheme of having brigade 
posts had not been agitated and carried forward to a logical 
conclusion some twenty or twenty-five years ago at the time 
when our frontier posts, being no longer required for the purpose 
for which they were created, were being abandoned and the 
several posts near the large cities were built. Then, however, 
the army thought it was a great step in advance to have regi- 
mental garrisons and but few army officers had ever seen one. 

Now that these regimental posts are established with the 
necessary quarters near many of the larger cities, it will be 
extremely difficult to convince Congress that they should be 
abandoned and others built elsewhere. The delegations from 
every state that has one or more of such garrisons will fight 
long and hard for their retention. For these reasons it is 
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believed that there is very little hope for having brigade posts 
in the near future. However, it will do no harm to keep up the 
agitation which may at least prevent the building on any more 
small posts and may lead to the much to be desired result of 
obtaining brigade posts at some time in the dim and distant 


future. 


A CARBINE. 


[t has been learned from no less an authority than that of 
the Chief of Staff of the Army that experiments have been made 
in the line of producing a satisfactory carbine for our cavalry 
to replace the altogether too heavy rifle. It is said that this new 
firearm has a shorter barrel by four inches and weighs two pounds 
less than the present service rifle, and this without sacrificing 
any of its ballistic qualities. 

The bugbear of the cavalry having a firearm that was in- 
ferior to that in the hands of any enemy that it was liable to 
encounter, induced us to adopt the same rifle as that with which 
our infantry was armed and has prevented our returning to a 
While it is possibly true that the inferiority of the 
morale of untrained 


carbine. 
carbine, small as it was, might effect the 
cavalrymen, yet itisnot believed but what our cavalry, by proper 
training and instruction, could be convinced that the small 
difference—four per cent or less in the ballistic properties 
of the two arms would entirely disappear on the field of battle. 
A proper course of instruction in field firing would have demon- 
strated that this small difference would have been practically 
eliminated there, and that in firing on an enemy the superiority 
of the rifle would be infinitesimal. 

However, it is of course much better to have an arm as 
perfect as that carried by other troops and it is certainly to be 
hoped that the above mentioned experimentations may prove 
successful. Then the solution of the problem of how to carry 
our cavalry firearm could be easily solved and our poor cavalry 


horse be relieved of some of the excess weight that they are now 
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compelled to carry. Nor only that but it will then be possible 
to remove the carbine from the saddle entirely and thereby rid 
the horse of this ten pound hammering weight that has caused 
more sore backs than all other causes combined. 


THE ARMY LEAGUE. 


A year or more ago a movement was inaugurated towards 
establishing an Army League, along the lines of the Navy League 
that has accomplished so much in creating a sentiment in favor 
of a larger navy. At that time we received from one of our 
active and progressive members a letter on this subject from 
which we quote: 

‘‘You have undoubtedly seen notices in the various daily 





and weekly papers of a meeting in Washington at which was 
discussed the question of organizing an Army League. The 
object of the League is to arouse public interest in the army. 
The idea was probably suggested by the existence and work of 
the Navy League of the United States and the similar organi- 
zation in Germany, both of which are accredited with having 





largely aroused public sentiment in favor of a larger and more 
efficient navy. 

“The idea of the Army League is good and it is suggested 
that the Cavalry Association would do well to take official 
cognizance of the organization and make mention of it in the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL, ete. 

“Tt is recognized that the Army League should be broad 
in its scope, considering the interests of the service as a whole 
and not advancing those of any arm in particular. On the 





other hand, in order that the organization may be led to give 
i due consideration to the needs of all arms, there should be 
among its prominent members men who understand these 
varying needs. An attempt should be made to interest in the 
‘ organization of the League men of national standing who have 
had eavalry affiliations.” 
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Owing to larger interests along other lines regarding the 
welfare of the cavalry arm, this question was overlooked for a 
time, important as it was, and finally, as the proposition to or- 
ganize such a League had dropped out of mind, no further at- 
tention was paid to it. 

It appears that little progress was made in promoting this 
scheme and nothing has been heard of it for the last several 
months. 

Now, however, the new Secretary of War has revived in- 
terest in the matter and has made it the prominent feature of 
his talks to the several Commercial Clubs, ete., by whom he 
was entertained on his recent tour of inspection throughout the 
country. While at Fort Leavenworth, in his address to thé 
student officers, he outlined his ideas and plans relating to this 
subject and stated that he proposed to follow up the matter and 
to keep in touch with the prominent gentlemen that he had met 
on his tour and who seemed interested in it. 

With such influence backing this measure, there should 
be no difficulty in arousing interest in it and in establishing 
branch leagues in every one of the larger cities of the country, 
especially in those not situated on the coast where they are 
naturally more interested in the navy and in coast defenses. 
However, even this should not prevent the really patriotic 
citizens from belonging to both leagues as they both have a 


common interest in the welfare of the country. 
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It’s the well set up, clean shaved 
man who gets orderly detail 


COLGATE’S 
SHAVING STICK 


gives a creamy, abundant lather right 
away, with either hot or cold water. 













Softening—The most wiry beard yields 
uickly as the lather is worked up on 
the face. 


Soothing—Y ou notice at once the absence 
of the after-shave “smart,” that you used 
to dread. Colgate’s Shaving Stick leaves 
your face cool and refreshed. 


Sanitary—The Stic is protected from 
cust and germs by its handsome nickeled 
box with screw top. 


Convenient to carry—economical in us¢—no 

left-over lather wasted in the cup. Do not ill- 

tre=t your face or handicap your razor by using 
os \ an inferior lather. 






Write for a trial stick in a 
nickeled box—enough for a 
month's comfortable shaving. 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps. 







COLGATE & COMPANY 


\ Department 50 









‘, 199 Fulton Street New York 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 
On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 

Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 


Send for copies of “California 
Limited’’and ‘‘Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 





N. E. MANN, General Agent. 
Both Phones No. 28. 
406 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 





B. W. SNYDER. Pres. J. H. ATWOOD, Vice-Pres. C, W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres, C. EB. SNYDER, Cash 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. f State Depository 
County Depository j l City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyde C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekuhbler Henry W. Mehl 
Ji ceed H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Depesit. 


Jt wiil heip the Cavairy Journatit you mention th when writes 


Louis Vanderschmidt 
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JOHN G. HAAS, 








Washington, 
I). C. 


1308 F Street. 


Lancaster, 
Pa. 











1876. 1913. 





ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 


A FIVE POUND TYPEWRITER BUILT OF ALUMINUM AND STEEL 


High Grade Low Price 





A Portable Typewriter built to 
stand hard usage. Gan be easily car- 
ried in a traveling bag or suitcase. I¢ 
has Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, 
Paper Release, Adjustable Margin and 
Interchangez able type. 

It will double the ability of the 
Officer to get out Reports, Warrants 
and Vouchers. 

Carbon copies of = work easily 
kept or future referenc 

Either Blicke noderfer or Scientific 
Keyboard. 

The only ee ke 1 by = the 
severe test given by the British Govern- 
IMPROVED MODEL No. 6. ment when selecting a Typewriter for 

Write for Catalog A-97. fleld service in India. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 


FILING DEVICES 0 all Kinds 


Card Index, Cabinets and Supplies, 








Loose Leaf Memo, Books, Engraved Cards. 


Write for Our Catalogue 


And also for Semple ot POSt EXChange Coupon Books 
SAML DODSWORTH BOOK CO. 


1121-23 Holmes St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER No. 8796. 


Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 
CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 10,000.00. 


This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par every where as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 
E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. ‘Place to my credit with 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,”’ Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Waittemore's 


Sshoe Polishes 


Finest Largest 
Quality. Varieties. 





——— joey 
a - 
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“GILT EDGE” for blacking and polishing ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes 
shines without rubbing, 2c. “FRENCH GLOss,”’ lic 

“DANDY”? combination for cleansing and polishing all kinds of russett or tan 
boots, shoes, saddles, bridles, etc., 25c. “STAR? size, lic. 

“ELITE” combination for gentiemen who take pride in having theirshoes look Al 
Restores color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush orcloth, 4c. “BABY 
ELATE”? size, 10c. 

“OIL PASTE” a waterproof paste polish. For all Black Shoes, 10c, 

“AL BO” makes dirty Canvas Shoes clean and whife. Each cake in a handsome 
aluminum box, with good sponge, 25c 


For Sale at Post Exchanges, Commissary Stores and Ship Canteens. 
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MILITARY 


TAILOR AND OUTFITTER 








We carry a complete stock of 
EQUIPMENTS 


I atta 


Boots and Leggings made to Measure 


Samples and Prices Mailed Upon Request 


R y=s 


KANSAS 








LEAVENWORTH, 
























ANDREW ALEXANDER 


REGULATION BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Tan Calf Boot (like cut) right and left leg pattern...$15 
Tan Russia and black wax calf Boot Regulation 
style 


5 ane $12.00 
Imported pigskin Puttees $5.00, $7.00 
SERVICE SHOES. 


Yan Calf Blucher,no hooks to wear 
with Puttees, plain toes or with 


hh 













tips : — $6.00 
Tan Grain Blucher, double sole to 
heel, broad low heel $6.00 


W hite Canvas lace shoes $4.00 
White Canvas Blucher 

Oxford.... -- $3.50 

When ordering Boots state 

size and width of shoe, with calf 


i measure over riding breeches, 
: 

















Sixth Avenue at Nineteenth Street. 7 ry 
Fifth Avenue above Forty-fifth Street. New Y ork. 
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KEEPING UP ITS 1 regal 










ARMY = 
OLT speci 


Won Grand Aggregate and the following 


INDIVIDUAL REVOLVER MATCHES AT SEA GIRT 


NOVICE MILITARY REVOLVER MATCH: won by H. I. Ekerold, Score 136 
ALL-COMERS MILITARY AND POLICE: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 145 
ALL-COMERS RAPID FirRE: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 139 

ANY REVOLVER MATCH: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 145 

ALL-COMERS SQUADDED RAPID Fire: won by D r. J H. Snook, Score 124 
BoBBER MATCH, won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 7 

ALL-COMERS Sau ADDED REVOLVER MATCH: won o E. H. Reising, Score 137 
GRAND AGGREGATE: won by Dr. J. NH. Snook, Score 1160; Reising 2d. Score 1103 


ALL THESE EXPERTS —e THE COLT ARMY SPECIAL 


so ydS., open to any revolver or automatic Bye was won 
The Surprise Fire Match, ** by E. G, Re ing with three SD. ssibles”’ o ct scores 
He used a COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL. PROOF OF COLT. ACCURACY 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 











TEACHENOR:BARTBERGER 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINC ANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
Wn ae OS 
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THE BIG STORE 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 








Prompt—Accurate—-Efficient Service. 


For 36 years The Big Store has been known as An 
Army Store. It is one of the largest, mos. modern and 
finest equipped buildings of its kind in the State. 


55 DEPARTMENTS. 

Specializing in Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, 
Shoes, Millinery, Corsets, Men and Women’s Wearing 
Apparel, Glassware, Crockery, House Furnishings, 
Furniture and Rugs. Each Department—a complete 





ORDER BY MAIL. 


store. 
Anal Co 
e) 249 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


THE STORE OF QUALITY 
For Over Thirty Years! 











Ebbitt Rouse 


Washington, D. C. 





We invite you to an inspection of our Army and Navy 
new Fall stock of Dress Goods Headquarters.. 
Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- «| Catering directly to 
ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys the members of both 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum branches of the service. 
Curtains and Curtain Materials. Literally a new house 


throughout—modern in 
Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. | 


| American Plan, $3,00 to $6.00 per day, 
414-16-18 Delaware St., | European Plan, $1.50 to $4.00 per day. 


LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. | G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor. 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 


every appointment. 

















THE CHALLENGE to “CASTLE CARELESS” | 
Amid the ranks of “Big Business” has appeared a new steel- 
brained champion born in the best equipped typewriter plant 
in the world—the Master-Model of the Royal—backed by an 
ironclad Guarantee. 

The Royal Master-Model is a modern lIetter-maker in | 
a class by itself. The Royal does the most, for it does 
the work of several typewriters in one: (1) General 
Correspondence, (2) Writing upon all forms and widths 
of Cards, Envelopes, Tags and Labels, and (3) Con- 
densed Billing, Loose Leaf and Unit Order Work—all 
this without a dollar of added cost to the purchaser. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
] Room No. 54 Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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410 Delaware St., 
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WALTHAM 


COLONIAL SERIES. 
Walthams of the Colonial Seri: 
on the last wordin watch-makii 

hey are made as thin as it is safe 


“It’s Time 


Waltham’’ 





re- 
1g. 
to 


make a reliable watch. They possess 


great beauty and will give a life lo 

Service of accurate time-keeping. 
We are headquarters for fine Wal- 
than. Watches. All grades at a wide 
price range—cach grade the best at 
sts price. 


$10.00 to $40.00 


WUERTH & SON. 


ng 


Leavenworth, Kan. 








Sigmund 
Eisner’ 


Manufacturer of 


Clothing and 
Uniforms 
Red Bank, Pi. 4. 


Factory: 
26-31 Bridge Ave. 

















The Greatest 


In The World 


282 Pages 2,561 Articles 
788 Illustrations 67 Color Pl 
Size 84x11 Inches Cost $2 
Two Years in Preparation 
Tear This Out and Mail Today. 
WURLITZER, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Mail New Catalog to 
Name 
Street 


city 





WURLIIZER 


Musical Instrument Catalog 


With The Lowest Prices 


ates 
5.000 





FREE! 


SS wal i 
‘a Wi 


WoRITIZER 





| C re Catnicgue of 


} 
1 Musical Instruments 





| 


| 
| 
¥ he Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 
We ergo Gemerel Muse House | 
MOT . cHKACO 


Chicago, 329-31 S$. Wabash Ave., 


The RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
Cincinnati, 117-21 E. Fourth Ave. 
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Thin Model Clothes Brushes 


The most compact and convenient Brush ever made. Just aa 


practical as the old style clumsy Brush besides having the following 
advantages—14 the weight, 44 the cost and 1, the size. 


guaranteed not to come out. 


Can be easily carried in the pocket. 


50 Cents each prepaid. 


Send for our Catalogue of “Thin Model’’ Cloth, Hat, Hair, Mili- 


tary and Shaving Brushes. 


TILDEN-THURBER, Providence, R. lI. 


Coco-bola back, imported hand drawn bristles of best quality | 








CLUB RATES. 


The U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, the U.S. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION and the U. S. 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION have mutually agreed upon 
the following CLUB RATES for the members of their 


respective Associations: 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL will be supplied to the members 


of either of the other Associations at $1.00 per year. 


The CAVALRY JOURNAL will be supplied to the members 


of either of the other Associations at $1.00 per year. 


The FIELD ARTILLERY JCURNAL will be supplied to the 


members of either of the other Associations at $2.00 per 
year. 


it will be noticed that the clubbing rates between 


the Infantry Journal and the Cavalry Journal are the 
same as has heretofore prevailed, and this notwith- 
Standing the increased cost of publication. 
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| 
Rock (raed 
Island 


Nem “Rock Island Lines” 


VIA 


CHICAGO or ST. LOUIS: 


All Trains electrically lighted and fitted up with 
best modern equipment that money Can buy. 


Fine Daylight or Night Service as required. 





For Tickets, Reservations and Special Information, Phone 150. 


City Office 424 Delaware St., Leavenworth 
J. M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 


J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 
























The 
COBBAR”’ 


FELT LIGHT 
EXERCISE SADDLE 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PATENT FELT SADDLE: 


Ite extreme Jightness 

Cannot give horse sore back 

If they havea sore back itis the only saddle 
which can be comfortably worn. 

They place the weight of the rider slightly 
more forward than the old style of saddle; a great 
advantage for race riding. 

4 tall man can ride with his stirrups EXTREMELY 
short without having his knees right off the saddie, 
as this saddle is cut more forward than the old style. 

The tree cannot be broken or sprea 

It is exceptionally nice to ride jumping in, also 
for backing Lorses for first time as stirrups can be 
dispensed with 

They cannot go down on to a horse’s withers. 

These saddles can be made in different sizes to 
suit customers, and can be made about 2 Ib. in weight 
for racing, to 8 lbs. for hunting for which they are 
very suitable 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, “ewYor‘cny 


Mede! 8 Ibs. 
Patent Ne. 6266 
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Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Not one of the old death assessment or benefit associations. 

Insures you for $3,000.00 only. 

Managed by Army officers without extra compensation. 

New members must be under 45 years of age and commissioned 
officers of the Army. 


Age Rate Per . ' 
Years $3,000 : 
21 - - - $40 17 
31 - - - 52 45 
41 - - - 7197 
Paid to Beneficiaries, - - - $2,036,806.87 
Reserve Fund, . - - - 374,985.56 





For further information drop a postal card to 
The Secretary, Army Mutual Aid Association, 
§04 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ENT OPE: 


Ketcheson Printing Co. 





STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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FALSTAFF 


BOTTLED BEER. 








“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT 


BREWERS’ 
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The Pre-eminent Cuvees 
of 


C hampagne 


Their 
fine quality 
will at once 


commend them {| 






to the 
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toe T & = ening 








MOE T& CH ANDON 


nee: \Y- FRANCE 
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OET & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL MPERIAL CROWN 
““VERY ORY" ‘“ BRUT" 


MOET & CHANDON M 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CQ. | 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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